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d Continuation, o BOOK XIV.—CHAP. vi. 


CLI 1 5 O N ES hag 1 ſpoke theſe words, when 
| Nirs. Miller, who heard them alt, ſuddenlythrew 
| 


open the door, and coming out to him in a flood 
: of tears, fo?d, O Mr Jones! you are certainly one of 
5 * the befi young men alive. I give you a thouſand 
* thanks for your kind offer of your ſervices but, alas! 
| Sir, it is out of your power to preſerve my poor girl. 
Omy child, my child! She is undone, ſhe is ruined 
för ever!” I hope, Madam,“ ſaid Jones, © no vy}Jain? | 
| O rr. Jones,“ ſaid ſhe, that villain who yeſterday 
© left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor girl; hath 
© deſtroyed her. —T know you are a man of honour, 
© You Have a good—3 noble heart, Mr. Jones. The 
© 4Hions to which 1 have been, myſelf a Witneſs, could 
proceed from no other. I will tell you all: nay, 
intletd, it is impoſſible, after what hath happened, 
„to Fetp it a fecret. That Nigbtingales that barba- 
rob Villain, bath undone my daughter. —She is 
©$he& oh! Mr. Jones, my girt is with child h 
kütt; und in that condition he backt deſerteck her. 
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Here! here, Sir, is his cruel letter; read it, Mr. 
Jones, and tell me if ſuch another monſter lives.“ 
The letter was as follows: 


Dear Nancy, 5 | 
8 I found it impoſſible to mention to you 
what, I am afraid, will be no leſs ſhocking 
to you than it is to me, I have taken this method to 
inform you, that my father inſiſts upon my imme- 
diately paying my addreſſes to a young lady of for- 
tune, whom . hath provided for my need 


not write the deteſted word. Your own good un- 


derſtanding will make you ſenſible, how entirely 
I am obliged to an obedience by which I ſhall be 
for ever excluded from your dear arms. The fond- 
neſs of your mother may encourage you to truſt 
her with the unhappy conſequence of our love, 
which may be eaſily kept a ſecret from the world, 


and for which I will take care to provide, as I 


will for you. I wiſh you may feel leſs on this ac- 
count than I have ſuffered : but ſummon all your 
fortitude to your aſſiſtance, and forgive and forget 
the man, whom nothing but the proipe of cer- 
tain ruin could have forced to write this letter. I 
bid you forget me, I mean only as a lover; but 
the beſt of friends you ſhall ever find in 
+ Your faithful, though unhappy 
| | RN.“ 


When Jones had read this letter, they both ſtood 


ſilent during a minute, looking at each other; at laſt 


* 


e began thus: I cannot expreſs, Madam, how 


me beg you, in one particular, to take the writer's 
advice. Conſider the reputation of your daughter.” 
It is gone, it is loſt, Mr. Jones, cry'd ſhe, 
as well as her innocence. She received the leiter 
in a room full of company, and immediately ſwoon- 
ing away upon opening it, the contents were known 
to every one preſent, But the loſs of her reputa- 
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tion, bad as it is, is not the worſt; I ſhall loſe my 
child; ſhe hath attempted twice to deſtroy herſelf 
already: and though ſhe hath been hitherto pre- 


vented, vows ſhe will not out-live it; nor could 1 
myſelf out- live any accident of that nature. What 
then will become of my little Betſy, a helpleſs in- 
fant orphan? And the poor little wretch will, 1 
believe, break her heart at the miferies with which 


: © ſhe ſees her ſrſter and myſelf diſt racted, while ſhe 


is ignorant of the cauſe.—O 'tis the moſt ſenſible, 


and beſt natured little thing. The barbarous cruel 


——hath deſtroyed us all. O my poor children! 
Is this the reward of all my cares ? Is this the fruit 
of all my proſpects? Have I fo cheerfully under- 
gone all the labours and duties of a mother ? Have 


I been ſo tender of their infancy, ſo careful of their 


education? Have I been toiling fo many years, 
denying myſelf even the conveniencies of life to 
provide ſome little ſuſtenance for them, to lofe one 
or both in ſuch a manner? Indeed, Madam,“ 


aid Jones, with tears in his eyes, | pity you from 


my ſoul.'——* O Mr. Jones,” anſwered ſhe, © even 
you, though I know the goodneſs of your heart, 
can have no idea of what I feel. The beſt, the 
kindeſt, the moſt dutiful of children! O my poor 
Nancy, the darling of my foul! the delight of my 
eyes! the pride of my heart! too much, indeed, 
my pride ; for to thoſe fooliſh, ambitious hopes, 
ariſing from her beauty, I owe her ruin. Alas! 1 
ſaw with pleaſure the liking which this young man 
had for her, I thought it an honourable affect 

and flattered my fooliſh vanity with the — 1 
of ſeeing her married to one 1 much her ſuperior. 
And a thouſand times in my preſence, nay, oſten 
in yours, he hath endeavourcd to ſooth — encou- 
rage theſe hopes by the moſt generous expreſſions 
of diſintereſted love, which he hath always directed 
to my poor girl, and which 1, as well as ſhe, be- 


2 © lieved to be real. Could I have believed that theſe 
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+. were only ſnares laid to betray the-innocerice of my 


child, and for the xuih of us all?“ At theſe words 
Vue Betſy came runding into the roam, crying 
Dear mamma, for heaven's ſake come to my gallef; . 


for ſhe is in another fit, and my couſin can't hold 


ber.“ Mrs, Miller immediately obeyed the ſum- 
mons; but firſt ordered Betſy to ftay with Mr. Jones, 
and begged him to entertain her a few minutes, 
faying, in the moſt pathetic voice, Good heaven ! 
let me preſerve one of my children at leaſt.” 

Jones, in compliance with this requeſt, did all he 
could to comfort the little girl, though he was, in 
reality, himſelf very highly affected with Mrs. Mil- 
Jer's itory. He told her, her fiiter would be ſoon 
very well again: that by taking on in that man- 
ner, ſhe would not only make her ſiſter worſe, but 
make her mother ill too.“ Indeed, Sir,? fays the, 
* I would not do any thing to hurt them for tlie 
world. I would burſt my heart rather than they 
ſhould ſee me cry. But my poor ſiſter can't fee me 
« cry.—I am afraid ſhe will never be able to Tce nie 

cry any more. Indeed; I can't part with her; 
_ Undeed I can't;—And then poor mamma too, what 
will decome of her !—— She fays ſhe will die too, 
and leave me: but I am refolved I won't' be left 
behind.“ And are you not afraid to die, my little 


© Beily ? ſaid Jones. Ves, anfwered ſhe, I WAs 


* always atraid to die; becauſe I muſt, have leſt my 
mamma, and my iter; but I am not afraid of 80- 
fv. ing any where with thoſe I love.“ 

Jones was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he ea- 


85 ly killed the. child ard: ſobn after Mis. Miiler 


returned, ſaying, She thanked heaven, Nancy was 
ne come tesherſelf. And now, Betſy,” ſays ſhe, 
4,you may go in; for your ſiſter is better, and longs 
to ſee you She then turned to Jones, and began 


to renew her apologics for having Fam bim | 


6 - -his-break falt. 
"# SPE, Madam,” ſaid Jones, {I ſhall — mb 
F EXQUILLLE 
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«© exquiſite repaſt than any you could have provided 
© for me. This, I aſſure you, will be the caſe, if I 
* can do any ſervice to this little family of love. But 
© whatever ſucceſs may attend my endeavours, I am 
_ © reſolved to attempt it. I am very much deceived. 
ein Mr. Nightingale, if, notwithſtanding what hath 
© happened, he hath not much goodneſs of heart at 
the bottom, as well as a very violent affection for 
your daughter. If this be the caſe, I think the 
picture which I ſhall lay before him, will affect 
him. Endeavour, madam, to comfort yourſelf, 
« and Miſs Nancy as well as you can. I will go in- 
« ſtantly in queſt of Mr. Nightingale; and 1 hope to 
* bring you. good news.“ f 
Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all 
the bleflings of heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which 
fhe afterwards added the moſt paſſionate expreſſi uns 
of gratitude. He then departed to find Mr. Nightin- 
gale, and the good woman returned to comfort her 
daughter, who was ſomewhat cheared at what her 
mother told her; and both joined in reſounding the 
praiſes of Mr, Jones. * 


| C HAF. VII. . N 
The interview between Mr, Jones and Mr. Nightmgale. 
＋ H E good or evi we confer on others, very of- 


ten, I believe, recoils on ourſelves. For as 

men of a benign diſpoſition enjoy their own acts of 
beneficence, —— with thoſe to whom they are 
done, fo there are ſcarce any natures fo entirely dia- 
- bolical, as to be capable of doing injuries, without 
paying themſelves ſome pangs, for the ruin which 
they bring on their fellow creature. 
Mr. Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon. 
On the contrary, Jones: found him in his new lodg- 
ings, ſitting melancholy by the fire, and filently la- 


menting the unhappy ſituation in which he had placed 


poor Nancy, He no ſooner ſaw his friend appear; 
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than he roſe haſtily to meet him; and after much 
congratulation ſaid, * nothing could have been more 
* opportune than this Kind viht ; for I Was never more 
in the ſpleen in my life.“ | 


=y 


I am ſorry,” an{wered Jones, that I bring news. : 


© very unlikely to relieve you; nay, what Jam con- 
*.vinced muſt, of all other, ſhock you the moſt. How- 
ever, it is neceflary you ſhould know it. Without. 
further preface then, I come to you, Mr. Nightin- 
« .gale, from a worthy family, which you have involv- 
© ed in miſery and ruin.“ Mr. Nightingale changed 
colour at theſe words; but Jones, without regarding 
it, proceeded, in the livelieſt manner, to paint the tra- 
gical tory, with which the reader was acquainted in 
the laſt chapter. | 
Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 
though he diſcovered violent emotions at many parts. 
of it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a 
deep ſigh, he ſaid, What you tell me, my. friend, 
« -affefts me in the tendereſt manner. Sure there never 


was ſo curſed an accident as the poor girl's: betray- 
© ing my letter. Her reputation might otherwiſe have 


© been ſafe, and the affair might have remained a pro- 
found ſecret; and then the girl might have gone off 
© never the-worſe; for many ſuch things happen in 
* this town: and if the huſband ſhould ſuſpect a little, 
* whenitis too late, it will be his wiſer conduct to con- 
ceal his ſuſpicion both from his wife and the world.“ 
Indeed, my friend, anſwered Jones, this could 
not have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You 


have ſo entirely gained her affections, that it is the 


© lofs of you, and not of her reputation, which afflicts 
4 her, and will end in the deſtruction of her and her 
4 family.“ Nay, for that matter, I promiſe you,” cries 
Nightingale, ſhe hath my affections ſo-abſolutely, 
that my wife, whoever ſhe is to be, will have very 
4 little ſhare in them.” Andi is it poſhble then, ſaid 
Jones, you can think of deferting her? + Why 
« Mat can 1'do?' anſwered the other. Aſk Miſs. 
NA 6 Nancy,“ 


* 
1 
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Nancy,“ replied Jones, warmly! '* In the condi. 


tion to which you have reduced her, I ſincerely 


© think ſhe ought to determine what reparation you 


© ſhall make her. Her intereſt alone, and not yours 
£ ought to be your ſole conſideration! © But if fou'a 


© me what you ſhall-do, What can you do lefs,” Eri 


Jones, than fulfil the expectations of her Paiily, nd 
her own? Nay, I ſincerely tell you they were mine 
© too, ever ſince l firſt ſaw you together. You will 
© pardon me, if I preſume on the friendſhip you have 
favoured me with, moved as I am with compaſſion 
for thoſe poor creatures. But your own heart will 
beſt ſuggeſt to you, whether you have never intend- 
ed, by your conduct, to perſuade the mother, as we 
as the daughter, into an opinion, that you deſigne 
honourably : and if fo, though there may have bee 
no direct promiſe of marriage in the caſe, I wil, 
leave to your own good underſtanding, how far you 
are bound to proceed.” | 55 
Nay, I muſt not only confeſs what you have hint- 
ed, ſaid Nightingale; © but, I am afraid, even that 
very promiſe you mention I have given.“ And can 
you, after owning that,” ſaid Jones, * heſitate a mo- 
ment ?* © Confider, my friend,” anſwered the other; 
I know vou are a man of honour, and would adviſe 
no one to act contrary to its rules; if there were no 
other objection, can I. after this publication of her 
difgrace, think of ſuch an alliance with honour d' 
Undoubtedly,” replied Jones, * and the very beſt 
and trueſt honour, which is goodneſs, requires it af 
you. As you mention a ſcruple of this Kind, you 
will give me leave to examine it. Can you, with 


Aa 54 „ 6 


deceived a young woman and her family, and of 
having, by theſe means, treacherouſly robbed her af 
her innocence ? Can you, with honour, be the know- 


of the ruin of a human being? Can you with honour 


deſtroy the fame, tlie prace, nay, probably both the 
h Adv life 


honour, be guilty of having, under falſe pretences. 


ing, the wilful, nay, I muſt add, the artful contriver- 


22 Tnzx HISTORY oy | 
life and ſoul too of this creature ? Can honour bear the 
*. thought that this creature is a tender, helpleſs,defence- 
* leſs young woman? A young woman who loves, who 
* doats on you, who dies for you; who hath placed 
the utmoſt confidence in your promiſes; and to that 
confidence hath ſacrificed every thing which is dear 
to her? Can honour ſupport ſuch contemplations as 
s theſe a moment? | : 

© Common ſenſe, indeed,” ſaid Nightingale, war- 
rants all you ſay; but yet you well know the opinion 
of the world is ſo much the contrary, that was I to 
* marry a whore, though my own, I ſhould be aſham- 
ed of ever ſhowing my face again.“ 

* Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale,“ ſaid Jones, do 
not call her by ſo ungenerous a name: when you 
« promiſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and 
'® ſhe hath ſinned more againſt prudence than virtue. 
And what is this world, which you would be 
* aſhamed to face, but the vile, the fooliſh, and the 
* profligate? Forgive me, if I ſay ſuch a ſhame muſt 
proceed from falſe modeſty, which always attends 
* falſe honour as its ſhadow, But I am well aſſur- 
ted there is not a man of real ſenſe and goodneſs in 


+ the world, who would not honour and applaud 


© the action. But admit no other would, would not 
* your own heart, my friend, applaud it? And do not 


the warm, rapturous ſenſations, which we feel from 


_ * the conſciouſneſs of an honeſt, noble, generous, be- 
* nevolent action, convey more delight to the mind, 
* than the undeſerved praiſe of millions? Set the al- 
* ternative fairly before your eyes. On the one fide, 
* fee this poor, unhappy, tender, believing girl, in the 
arms of her wretched mother, breathing her laſt. 
Hear her breaking heart in agonies, ſighing out your 
name; and lamenting, rather than accuſing, the cru- 
* elty which weighs her down to deſtruction. Paint 
* to your imagination the circumſtances of her fond, 
* * parent, driven to madneſs, or, perhaps, 
0 by the loſs of her lovely daughter. To 
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u the poor helpleſs orphan-infant: and when your 
© mind hath dwelt a moment only on ſuch ideas, con- 
© fider yourſelf as the cauſe of all the ruin of this poor, 
© little, worthy, defenceleſs family.. On the other 
© ſide, conſider yourſelf as relieving them from their 
temporary ſufferings. Think with, what joy; with 
what tranſports, that lovely creature will fly to your 
arms. See her blood returning to her pale cheeks, 
her fire to her languid eyes, and raptures to her tor- 
tured breaſt. Conſider the exultations of her mo- 
ther, the happineſs of all. Think of this little fa- 
mily made, by one act of yours, completely happy. 
Think of this alternative, and ſure I am miſtaken in 
my friend, if it requires any long deliberation, whe». 
ther he will fink theſe wretches down for ever; or, 
by one generous, noble reſolution, raiſe them all 
from the brink of miſery and deſpair, to the higheſt 
pitch of haman happineſs. Add to this but one 
conſideration more; the conſideration that it is your 
duty ſo to do.— That the miſery from which you 
w1ll relieve theſe poor people, is the miſery which 
you yourſelf have wiltully brought upon them.“ 
O my dear friend,' crics Nightingale, I wanted 
not your eloquence to rouſe me. I pity poor 
Nancy .from -my ſoul, and would willingly give 
any thing in my power, thaf no familiarities . 
ever paſſed between us. Nay, believe me, I ha 
many ſtruggles with my paſſion before I could pre- 
vail with myſelf to write that cruel letter, which 
hath cauſed all the miſery in that unhappy family. 
If I had no inclinations to conſult® but my own, I 
would marry her to-morrow morning: 1 would, 
by heaven; but you will eaſily imagine how im- 
poſſible it would be to prevail on my father to con- 
ſent to ſuch a match; beſides, he hath provided 
another ſor me; and to-morrow, by a expreſs 
8 — I am to wait on the lady.“ | 
I have not the honour to know your father, ſaid 
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Jones; but ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, would 


you 
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« you yourſelf confent to the only means of preſerving j 
© thefe poor people?” As eagerly as I would pur- 
4 ſue my happineſs,* anſwered Nightingale; © for I 
© never ſhall find it in any other woman—O my dear 
friend, could you imagine what I have felt within 
© theſe twelve hours for my poor girl, I am convin- 
© ced ſhe would not engrofs all your pity. Paſſion 
© leads me only to her; and if I had any fooliſh 
< ſcruples of honour, you have fully ſatisfied them: 
© could my father be induced to,comply with my 
© defires, nothing would be wanting to complete my 
« own happineſs, or that of my Nancy.“ | 
Fhen I am reſolved to undertake it,“ ſaid Jones, 
© You muſt not be angry with me, in whatever light 
© it may be neceſſary to ſet this affair, which, you 
may depend on it, could not-otherwiſe be long hid 
© from him : for things of this nature make a quick 
© progreſs, when once they get abroad, as this un- 
© happily hath already, Beſides, ſhould any fatal 
© accident follow, as upon my foul I am afraid will, 
© unleſs immediately prevented, the public would 
© ring of your name in a manner which, if your fa- 
ther hath common humanity, muſt offend him. 
© Tf you will therefore tell me where I may find the 
© old gentleman, I will not loſe a moment in the 
«* bufineſs; which while I purſue, you cannot do a 
more generous action than by paying a viſit to the 
© poor girl. You will-find J have not exaggerated 
© in the account I have given of the wretchedneſs of 
© the family.” | * | 
Nightingale immediately conſented to the propofal ; 
and now having acquainted Jones with his father's 
lodging, and the coffee-houſe where he would moſt 
probat7y find him, he heſitated a moment, and then 
ſaid; My dear Tom, you are going to undertake an 
© impoſſibility. If you knew my father, you would 
never think of obtaining his conſent. Stay, 
+ there is one way——=Suppoſe you told him I was 
„already married, it might be caficrito reconcile him 
21 ; 6 to 
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© to the fact after it was done; and, upon my honoar, 
© I am fo affected with what you have ſaid, and 1 
© love my Nancy ſo paſſionately, I almoſt wiſh it 
© was done, whatever might be the conſequence.” 

Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to 

urſue it. They then ſeparated, Nightingale to viſit 
F Nancy, and Jones in queſt of the old gentleman. 


3 / 
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What paſſed between Fones and old My. a nyc with 
the arrroal of a perſon not yet mentioned in this hiſtory. 
5 Otwithſtanding the ſentiment of the Roman 
ſatiriſt, which denies the divinity of Fortune, 
and the opinion of Seneca to the ſame purpoſe; Ci- 
cero, who was, I believe, a wifer man than either of 
them, exprefsly holds the contrary ; and certain it is, 
there are ſome incidents in life ſo very ſtrange and 
unaccountable, that it feems to require more than 
human ſkill and foreſight in producing them. 
Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, 
who found Mr. Nightingale the elder in ſo critical a 
minute, that Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy alk 
the worſhip ſhe received at Rome, cculd not have 
contrived ſuch another. In ſhort, the old gentle- 
man, and the father of the young lady whom he in- 
tended for his ſon, had been hard at it for many 
hours; and the latter was juſt now gone, and had 
leſt the former delighied with. the thoughts. that he 
had ſucceeded in a long contention, which had been 
between the two fathers of the future bride and bride- 
groom ; in which both endeavoured to over- reach 
the other, and as it not rarely happens in ſuch caſes; 
both had retreated fully ſatisfied of having obtained 
the victory. | bs 1 th eee 
This gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now viſited 
was what they call: a man of the world zathatg is t 
ſay, a man who.dite&s his conduct in this world, a 
one who being Ay. Perluaded therg is ne others 48 
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reſolved to make the moſt of this. In his early years 
he had been bred to trade; but having acquired a 
very good fortune, he had lately declined his buſinefs; 
or, to — more properly, had changed it from 
in 


dealing in goods, to dealing only in money, of which 
he had always a plentiful fund at command, and of 
Which he knew very well how to make a very plen- 
tiful advantage, ſometimes of the neceſſities of private 
men, and ſometimes of thoſe of the public. He had 
indeed converſed ſo entirely with money, that it may 
be almoſt doubted, whether he imagined there was 
any other ching really exiſted in the world: this at 
ieaſt may be certainly averred, that he firmly be- 
lieved nothing elſe to have any real value. 


The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune could 


not have culled out a more improper perſon for Mr. 
Jones to attack with any probability of ſucceſs; nor 


could the whimſical lady have directed this attack at 


a more unſea ſonable time. 

As money then was always uppermoſt in this gen- 
tleman's thoughts, ſo the moment he ſaw a ftranger 
within his doors, it immediately occured to his ima- 


gination, that ſuch ſtranger was either come to bring 


him money, or to fetch it from him. And accord- 
ing as one or other of theſe thoughts prevailed, he 


conceived a favourable or unfavourable idea of the 


perſon who approacked him. , 2 


Unluckily tor Jones, the latter of theſe was the aſ- 
cendant at preſent ; for as a young gentleman had 


viſited him the day before, with a bill from his fon 


for a play debt, he apprehended, at the firſt ſight of 


Jones, that he was come on ſuch another errand, 


Jones therefore had no ſooner told him, that he was 
come on his ſon's account, than the old gentleman, 
being confirmed in his ſuſpicion, burſt forth into an 
exclamation. © That he would loſe his labour.“ Is 
it then poſſible, Sir,“ anſwered - Jones, that you 
Lean gueſs my bhuſineſs ? If Ido gueſs it,“ replied 


tte other, I repeat again td you, you will-loſe your 


2 510151 labour. 
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© Tabour,, What, 4 ſuppoſe you are! one of thoſe 
© ſparks whotlead my fon into all thoſe feenes of ridt 
and debauchery, Which will be his deſtruction; 
but 1 ſhat pay no more of hisbills f promiſe vou. 
I cxpe& he will quit ail ſuch łompany for the fd. 


tre It Thad imagined otliet wife, I ſhould not 


have provided'a wite for him; for E weuld be i- 


ſtrumental in therrain of nobody.“ How, Sir, 
faid Jones, and was this lady of your providing ?? 
Pray, Sir,“ | anſwered the od gentleman, '* chow 
comes it to be any concern of yours Y-==— Nay, 
dear Sir,“ replied Jones; be not offended" what 1 
intereſt myfelf in what regards your ſon's happl- 


value. It was upon that very account I tame to 
wait on you. I can't expreis the ſatisfattion you 
have given me by wiat you ſay; for I do aſfute 
you your fon is a perſon for u hom F have the 
higheſt honour.— Nay, Sir, it is not eaſy totexpfeſs 
the eſteem I have for you, who could be fo gene- 


* 


rous, fo good, fo kind, fo indulgent to provide 


ſuch a march for your fon; a woman, who, I dare 
ſwear, will make him one of the happieſt men u Pon 
earth? {i 71607 REL Mie 6 2 2 

There is ſcare any thing which fo happily intro- 


duces men to our good liking, as having conceived 


ſome alarm at their frrit appearance; when once tho fe 
apprehenfions- begin to vanith, we foon forget tlie 
fears which they occaſtoned, and look on owt felves 
as indebted ſor our preſent cafe, ts thoſe very perſons 
who at firſt raiſed dur fears. 
Thus it happened to Nightinale, Who no ſooner 


found that [Jones had no demand om him, as he ful. 


pected, then he began to be pleaſed with his preſehee. 
Pray, good Sir, Taid he, be pleaſed to m An. 
4 I do not remember to have ever Had the pleaſure 


of ſeeing you before but if-yotbare'afrivndisf my 
« ſon, and Have anything to ſoy cencerhingehgoung 
lady, 1 (halt be gladte nest you. Ad hep E- 

| ing 
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„ing hum happy, it will be his own fault if ſhe doth 
not. I have diſcharged my duty, in taking care of 
the main articie. She will bring him a fortune 
capable of making any reaſonable, prudent, ſober 
man happy.'— Undoubtedly,? cries Jones, for 
ſhe is in herſelf a fortune; fo beautiful, ſo genteel, 


* 


deed a molt accompliſhed young lady; ſings ad- 
mirably well, and hath a moſt delicate hand at thre 
harplichord.'—+ I did not know any of theſe mat- 
ters, anſwered the old gentleman, for I never 
faw the lady; but T do not like her the worſe for 
what you tell me; and I am the better pleaſed with 
her father for not laying any fireſs on thefe qualift- 
cations in our bargain. I ſhall always — it a 
om of his underſtanding. A filly fellow would 
ave bronght in theſe articles as an addition to her 
fortune; but to give him his due, he never men- 
tioned any ſuch matter ; though to be fure they are 
no diſparagements to a woman,'— 1 do aſſure 
you, Sir,* cries Jones, ſhe hath them all in the 
« moſt eminent degree: for my part, I own I was 
afraid you might have been a little backward, a little 
* Jeſs inclined to the match; for your ſon told me 
vou had never ſeen the lady; therefore I came, Sir, 
in that caſe, to entreat you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happineſs of your , ſon, not to be averſe to 
* his match with a woman who hath not oaly all the 
«+. good qualities I have mentioned, but many more.” 
.—* If that was your buſineſs, Sir,“ ſaid the old 
gentleman, * we are both obliged to you; and you 
may be perfectly eaſy; for I give you my word I 
* was very well ſatisfied with her fortune. —“ Sir,“ 
anſwered Jones, I honour you every moment more 
and mores To be ſo eaſily ſatisfied, ſo very made- 
rate on that account, is a proof of the ſoundneſs of 
your underſtagding, as well as the noblenels of 
5 your mind. Not ſo very moderate, young gentle- 
man, not fo very moderate, anſwered the * 
"> Sti 
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ſo ſweet-tempered, and fo well educated ; ſhe is in- 
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„Still more and more noble,“ replied Jones, and 


give me leave to add, ſenſible : for ſure it is little 
leſs than madneſs to conſider money as the ſole 
foundation of happineſs. Such a woman as this, 
with her little, her nothing of a fortune.“ I find, 
eries the old gentleman, you have a pretty juſt opi · 
nion of money, my friend, or elſe you are better 
'* acquainted with the perſon of the lady than with 


* her circumſtances. Why pray, what fortune do 
« you imagine this lady to have? What fortune ? 
cries Jones, why too contemptible a one to be 
named for your ſon.— Well, well, well,“ ſaid the 


other, © perhaps he might have done better. That 
1 deny,“ ſaid Jones, for fhe is one of the beſt af 
© women.'—* Ay, ay, but in point of fortune I 


* mean'—anſwered the other.— And yet as to that 
© now, how much do you imagine your ffien@ is to 
have? How much,” cries Jones, how much! 
© —Whv at the utmoſt, perhaps, 200 1.*— Do you 


mean to banter me, young gentleman ?? ſaid the 
father, a little angry.—* No, upon my ſoul,” anſwer- 


ed Jones, 1 am in earneſt; nay, I believe I have 
gone to the utmoſt farthing. If 1 do the lady an 
injury, I aſk her pardon.'— Indeed you do, “ cries 
the father. I am certain ſhe hath fifty times that 
* ſum, and ſhe Mall produce fifty to that, before 1 
© conſent that ſhe ſhall marry my ſon.'—* Nay,* ſaid 
Jones, * it is too late to talk of conſent now— If ſhe 


«* hath not fifty farthings, your ſon is married. 


My fon married!“ an{wered the old gentleman with 
ſurprize. * Nay,” faid Jones, I thought you was 
© unacquainted with it.— My fon married to Miſs 
© Harris!” anſwered he again. — To Miſs Harris 
ſaid Jones; no, Sir, to Miſs Nancy Milles, the 
daughter of Mrs. Miller, at whoſe houſe he lodged; 
n young lady, who, though her mother is reduced 
© to let lodgings'—+ Are you bantering, or we you 
© 1n earneſt ?* cries the father, with a moſt ſolemn 
voice. Indeed, Sir,“ anſwered Jones, I ſcorn 
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© ferious carneſt, imagining, as | find true, that your 
© fon had never dared acquaint you with a match fo 
much inferior to him in point of fortune, though 


remain a ſecret.” 

While the father ſtood like one ſtruck ſuddenly 
dumb at this news, a gentleman came into the room, 
and faluted him by the name of brother. 

Bat though theſe two were in conſanguinity fo 
nearly related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt 
the oppoſites to each other. The brother who now 
arrived had likewiſe been bred to trade, in which 
be no ſooner ſaw himſelf worth 60001. than he pur- 
[chaſed a ſmall eſtate with the greateſt part of it, and 
retired into the country; where he married the 
daughter of an unbeneficed clergyman ; a young lad' 
who, though the had neither beauty nor fortune, 
had recommended herfelf to his choice, entirely. by 
her good humour, of which the poſſeſſed a very 
large are. | hs | | 
With this woman he had, during twenty-five ycars, 
ved a life more reſembling the model which certain 
poets aſeribe to the Golden Age, than any of thoſe 
fterns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. 
1 By her he had four children, but none of they ar- 


rived at maturity except only one daughter, Whom 


in vutger langudge the and his wife had ſpoiled; 

that is, had educated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 

fondnefs; which ſhe returned to ſuch a degree, that 

ſhe hed actually refuſed a very extraordinary match 
© with @ gentleman” a little turned of forty, becauſe 

| ſhe could not bring herſeWf to part with her parents. 

| The young lady whom Mr. Nightingale had intend- 


ed for: his ſon was a near neighbour of his brother, 


aud an acquaintance of his mece; and in reality it 
Was upon the account of this projected match, that he 
Was now come to town ; not indeed to lor ward, but 
86 5 ry 4 5s I : 13 89 + 36 & * 7 to 
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© the character of a banterer; I came to you in moſt 


the reputation of the lady will ſuffer it no longer to 


ſaw no other event from a union with Miſs. Harris, 


notwithſtanding the largeneſs of her fortune; as 


neither her perſon nor mind ſeemed to him to pro- 
miſe any Kind of matrimonial felicity; for ſhe Was 
very tall, very thin, very ugly, very affected, a, of 
filly, and very 1l-natured, 

His brothertherefore no ſooner mentioned che mar- 
riage of his nephew with Miſs Miller, than he ex- 
preſt the utmoſt ſatisſaction; and when the father 
had very bitterly reviled his ſon, and pronounced 
ſentence of beggary upon him, the uncle n in the 
following manner: 

If you was a little cooler, be 1 50010 aſk. 
© you whether you love your ſon for his ſake, or for 
© your own. You would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and fo 
I ſuppoſe you think, for his ſake; and doubtleſs it 
© is his happineſs which you intended 1 m the marriage 
6 _—_ propoſed for him. | 

Nov, brother, to Needed A of happineſs to 
* others, hath always appeared to me very abſurd, 
and to inſiſt on doing this, very tyrannieal. It i is 
a vulgar error I know; but it is nevertheleſs an 
error. And if this be abſurd in other things, it is 
moſtly fo in the affair of marriage; the happineſs 
of which depends entirely on the afetidn which, 
ſubſiſts between the parties. 

I have therefore always thought it bed 
in parents to deſire to chuſe for their children on 
*. this occaſion; ſince to force affection is an 1mpol- 
© ſible attempt; nay, ſo much doth love abhor force, 
s 
* 
8 


that I know not whether, through an -unfortunate 


but incurable perverſeneſs in our natures, it 27 
not be even impatient of perſuaſion.. 
It is however true, that though a parent vin 
„not, I think, wiſel 3 he ought to be con- 


6- dale oa dl $3000 ſhes ee \pethaps, | 
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to diſſuade his brother from a purpoſe which he con- 


ceived would inevitably ruin his nephew ; for he fore- 


* 


* 
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s ſhould at leaſt have a negative voice. My nephew, 
© therefore, I own, in marrying without aſking your 
* advice, hath been guilty of a fault. But honeſtily 
6 22 brother, have you not a little promoted 
this 


fault? have not your frequent declarations on: - 


$8 this ſubje& given him a moral certainty of your 
© retuſal, where there was any deficiency in point of 
© fortune? nay, doth not your preſent anger ariſe 
© ſolely from that deficiency ? and if he hath failed 
© in his duty here, did you not as much exceed that 
4 authority, when you abſolutely bargained with 
© him for a woman without his knowlege, whom 
'* yourſelf never ſaw, and whom, if you had ſeen 
© and known as well as I, it muſt have been madneſs 
© in you to have ever thought of bringing into your 
« family? | 
Still I own my nephew in a fault; but ſurely it is 
© not an unpardonable fault. He hath ated indeed 
* without your conſent, in a matter in which he ought 
© to have aſked it; but it is in a matter in which his 
© inſtereſt is principally concerned; you yourſelf muſt 
and will acknowledge, that you conſulted his inter- 
« ct only; and if he unfortunately differed from you 
and hath been miſtaken in his notion of happineſs, 
* will you, brother, if you love your ſon, _ himſtill 
wider from the point? will you increaſe the ill con- 
* ſequences of his ſimple choice ? will you endeavour: 
to make an event certain miſery to him, which may 
accidentally prove ſo? in a word, brother, becauſe 
« he hath put it out of your power to make his cir- 
© cumſtances as affluent as you would, will you diſtreſs 
them as much as you can?“ | 
By the force of the true catholick faith, St. Anthony 
won upon the fiſhes. . Orpheus and Amphion went 
| a little farther, and by the charms of muſic enchanted 
things merely inanimate. Wonderful both. But 
neither hiſtory nor fable have ever yet ventured to re- 
cord an inſtance of any one, who. by force of argu- 
biel 4. ment 


* 


ment and reaſon hath triumphed over habitual ava- 
rice. VE, £ 
Mr. Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempting 
to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only 
obſerving, that they had always differed in their ſen- 


timents concerning the education of their children. 
© I wiſh,? ſaid he, brother, you would have confin- | 


* ed your care to your own daughter, and never have 
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5s troubled yourſelf with my ſon, who hath, I believe, 


as little profited by your precepts, as by your exam- 
ple; for young Nightingale was his uncle's godlon, 
and had lived more with him than with his father. 


So that the uncle had often declared, he loved his ne- 


phew almoſt equally with his own child. 
Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman z 


aud when, after much perſuaſion, they found the fa- 


ther grew ftill more and more irritated, inſtead of ap- 
peaſed, Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew at 
the boule of Mrs. Miller. ; 
CHAP. IX. 
Containing ſtrange matters. 


A* bis return to his lodgings, Jones found the 6 3 


tuation of affairs greatly altered from what they 
Had been in at his departure. The mother, the two 


daughters, and young Mr. Nightingale, were now fat. 


down to ſupper together, when the uncle was, at his 


own deſire, introduced without any ceremony into 


the company, to all of whom he was well known; 


for he had ſeveral times viſited his nephew at that 


houſe, _ | 


The old gentleman immediately walked up to 


Miſs Nancy, ſaluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did af- 


terwards the mother and the other ſiſter ; and laſtly, 


He paid the proper compliments to his nephew, with 

the ſame good humour and courteſy, as if his nephew 

hed married his equal or ſuperior in fortune, with all 

the previous requilites Guſt performed. wh 
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Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 
pale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe on the 
occaſion; but Mrs Miller took the firſt opportunity of 
withdrawing ; and having {ent for Jones into the din- 
ing room, ſhe threw herſcit at his feet, and in a molt 
paſſionate flood of t-ars, called him her good angel, the 


preſerver of her poor little family, with many other 


reſpectful and endearing appellations, and made him 


every acknovledgment which the higheſt benefit can 


extract from the moſt grateful heart. be my 
After the firit guſt of her paſſion was a little over, 


Which ſhe declared. if ſhe had not vented, would have 


burſt her,  ſhe-proceeded to inform Mr, Jones, that all 
matters were ſcitled between Mr. Ninghtingale and 
her daughter, and that they were to be married the 
next morning: at which Mr. Jones having exptelied 
much pleaſure; the poor woman fell again into a fit of 
joy and thankigiving. which he at length, with diffi- 
eulty ſilenced, and prevailed on her to return wich 
him back to the company, whom they found in the 
ſame good humour. in which they had left them. 

This little ſoceity now paſt two or three very agree- 
able hours together, in which the uncle, who was 
a very great lover of his bottle, had ſo well ply'd his 
nephew, that this latter, though not drunk, began to 
be ſomewhat fluſtered; and now Mr. Nightingale ta- 
king the old gentleman with him up ſtairs into the a- 
partment he had lately occupied, unboſomed him ſelf 
n, è - —˖—ͤ $HDS eS 419D 04; 

As you have been always the beſt and kindeſt of 
© -uncles to me, und as you have thewn ſuch unparal- 
leled goodneſs in forgiving this match, which to be 


© fare, may be thought a little improvident; I ſhould 


never forgive myſelf if Jatie mpted to deceive you in 


any thing. He then confeſſed the truth, an open- 
© ed the Whole affair. enn n 3 4 2 57 0 Si! 

% How, Jeck l' ſaid the old gentleman, „and are 
you really then not married to this youn g woman 


$ have 


3 20, vpon, my honour,” anſwered: Nigktingale, I 
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have told you the ſimple truth.” My dear boy, 


cries the uncle kiſſing him, I am heartily glad 
to hear it. I never was better pelaſed in my life 
If you had been married, I ſhould have aſſiſted 
you as much as was in my power, to have made 
the beſt of a bad matter; but there is a great dif- 
ference between conſidering a thing which is als 
ready done and irrecoverable, and that which is yet 
to do. Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack, and 
you will fee this match in fo fooliſh and prepoſter- 
ous a light, that there will be no need of any diſſua- 
five arguments.“ How, Sir !' replies young Night- 
ingale, is there this difference between having al- 
ready done an act, and being in honour engaged to 
do it ?? * Pugh, ? ſaid the uncle, honour is a crea- 
ture of the world's making, and the world hath the 
power of a creator over it, and may govern and di- 
rect it as they pleaſe. Now you well known how 
trivial theſe breaches of contract are thought; even 
the groſſeſt make but the wonder and conver ſadion 
of a day. Is there a man who will be afterwards 
more back ward in giving you his filter or daughter, 
or is there any ſiſter or daughter who would be 
more backward to receive you? honour is not con- 


cerned in theſe engagements.“ Pardon me, dear 


Sir, cries Nightingale, * I can never think ſo; 
aud not only honour, but conſcience and humani- 
ty are concerned. I am well {atisfied, that was J 
now to diſappoint the young creature, her death 
would be the conſequence, and I ſhould look on 
myſelf as her murderer ; nay, as her murderer by 
the cruelicit of all methods. by breaking her heart.” 
Bicak her heart, indeed! No, no, Jack,“ crics the. 
uncle, * the hearts of women are not fo ſoon 
broke; they ate tough, bay ; they are tough.” 
But, Sir,“ anſwered Nightingale, my own aflfec- 
tions are engaged, and I aever could be happy 
with any oth.r woman, How often have I heard 
you ſay, that children ſhquld be always ſuifered to 
chuſe for themſelycs ; and that you would let my 
10 | B - * couln 
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* couſin Harriet do ſo” Why ay, © replied the old 
gentleman, © fo I would have them; but then I 

< would have them chuſe wiſely. Indeed, Jacks 


you muſt and ſhall leave this girl.“ Indeed, 
uncle,“ cries the other, I muſt and will have her.“ 
You will, young gentleman ?” ſaid the uncle; 1 
did not expect ſuch a word from you.” I ſhould 
not wonder if you had uſed fuch language to your 
father, who hath always treated you like a dog, and 
kept you at the diſtance which a tyrant preſerves 
over his ſubjects; but I, who have lived with you 
upon an equal footing, might ſurely expect better 
ufage : but Il know how to account for it all! It is 
owing to your prepoſterous education, in which I 
have had too little ſhare, There is my daughter now 
whom TI have bronght up as my friend, never doth. 
any thing without my advice, nor ever refuſes to 
take it when I give it her.“ © You have never yet 
given her advice in an affair of this kind, faid Night- 
ingale, for I am greatly miſtaken in my couſin, if 
ſhe would be very ready to obey even your moſt 
poſitive commands in abandoning her inclinations.“ 
Don't abuſe my girl,” anſwered the old gentleman 
with ſome emotion; . don't abuſe my Harriet. I 
have brought her up to have no inclinations contrary 
to my own. By ſuſſering her to do whatever ſhe- 
* pleaſes, I have enured her to a habit of being pleaſ- 
ed to do whatever I like.“ Pardon me, Sir,“ ſaid 

Nightingale, I have not the leaſt deſign. to reflect 

on my couſin, for whom I have the greateſt eſteem; 
. © andindeed I am convinced you will never put her 
© to ſo ſevere atrial, or lay ſuch hard commands on 
© her, as you would do on me.—But, dear Sir, let us. 
return to the company; for they will begin to be 
© uneafy at our long abſence. I muſt beg one favour 
of my dear uncle, which js, tFat lie would not ſay 
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© any thing to ſhock. the poor girl or her mother.“ 


O you need not fear me, anſwer'd he, I uuderſtand 


_ © myſelf too weil to affront women; ſo 1 will readily 
; 2 % 0 i 8 i * 5 [1 grant N 
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grant ydu that favour; and in return I muſt expect 
+ * another of you.“ There are but few of your come 
e mands, Sir, fard Nightingale, which I ſhall not ver 
4. cheerfully obey.” *.Nay, Sir, 1 aſk nothing,” {an 


the uncle, © but the honour of your company home 
© to my lodging, that I may reaſon the caſe a little. 
& more fully with. you: for I would, if poſfible,. 


have the ſatisfaction of preſerving my family, not- 


withſtanding the headſtrong folly of my brother, 


Who, in his own opinion, is the wiſeſt man in the 
. © whole world.“ | 


Nightingale, who well knew his uncle to be as: 


| headitrong as his father, ſubmitted to attend him 


homé, and then they both returned back into the. 
room, where the old gentleman. promiſed to carry, 
himſelf with the ſame decorum. which he had before. 
maintained. | | 

; 6 HA F: Xx; 

A ſhort chapter, which concludes the book. 


E long abſence of the uncle and nephew had: 

occaſioned ſome diſquiet in the minds of all 
whom they had left behind them; and the more, as 
during the preceding dialogue, the uncle had more 
than once elevated his voice, fo as to be heard down- 
ſtairs; which, tho' they could not diftinguiſh what. 
he ſaid; had cauſed. ſome evil foreboding in Nancy. 


* 


and her mother, and even in Jones himſelf. 


When the good company therefore again aſſembled, 
there was. a viſible alteration in all their faces; and 
the good humour which, at their laſt meeting, 
univerſally ſhone forth in every. countenance, wes. 
now. changed into a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It 
was a change indeed common enough to the weather 
in this climate, from ſunſhine to clouds, from June to 
Pecember. | 5 

This alteration was not however greatly remarked: 


by any preſent ; for as they were all nowendeavouring 


to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a pait, they. 
. | B 2 became 
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became all too buſily engaged in the ſcene to be ſpecta- 


tors of it. Thus neither the uncle nor nephew ſaw | 
any ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the mother or daughter, 
nor did the mother or daughter remark the overacted 
complaiſance of the old man, nor the counterfeit fa- 
tisfaction which grinned in the features of the young 


one. | 
Something like this, I beheve, frequently happens, 


where the whole attention of two friends being enga- 


ged in the part which each is to act, in order to impoſe 


on the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpects the art practiſ- 
ed againlt. himſelf; and thus the thruſt of both (to 


borraw no improper metaphor on the occaſion) alike 


takes place. IT 
From the ſame reaſon it is no unuſual thing for both 


partics to be over-reached in a bargain, though the 


one mult be always the greater loſer; as was he who 
ſold a blind horſe, and received a bad note in pay- 


6 | | | 
Our company in about half an hour broke up, and 


the uncle carried off his nephew; but not before the 


latter had aſſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that he 
would attend her early in the morning, and fulfl all 
his engagements. 

Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, 
ſaw the moſt. He did indeed ſuſpect the very fact; 
for be:1des obſerving the great alteraiton in the beha- 


viour of the uncle, the diſtance he aſſumed, and his 


overſtrained civility to Miis Nancy; the carrying off 
a bridegroom from his bride at that time of night, was 
ſo extraordinary a proceeding, that it could be only 
accounted for, by imagining that young Nightingale 
had revealed the whole truth, which the apparent 
openneſs of his temper, and his being fluſtered with 


liquor, made too probable, | 
While he was reaſoning with himſelf, whether he 


' ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſuſpicion, 


the maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentlewo- 
man deſired to {peak with him, —He went immedi- 
atel/ 
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ately out, and taking the candle from the maid, uſher- 


ed his viſitant up ſtairs, who in the perſon of Mrs, 
Honour, acquainted him with ſuch dreadful news 
concerning his Sophia, that he immediately loſt all 
conſideration for every other perſon; and his whole 
fiack of compaſſion was entirely ſwallowed up in re- 
fictions on his own miſery, and on that of his unfor- 
tunate angc). | | A 
What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 
informed, after we have firſt related the many pre- 
cerling ſteps which produced it, aud thoſe will be 
the ſubject of the following book, - | 


2 


EOOr. XV. 
In which the hiſtory advances about two days, 
| CHAP 
Too ſhort to need a preface. 


THERE are a ſet of religious, or rather moral 
writers, who teach that virtue 1s the certain 
read to happineſs, and vice to miſety, in this world. 
A very wholeſome and comfortable doctrine, and 
ta which we have but one objection, namely, that 
it 1s not tiue | | | 
Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exerciſe 
of thaſe cardinal virtues, which like good houſe- 
wives. ſtay at home, and mind only the buſineſs of 
their own family, I ſhall very readily concede the 
point: for ſo ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead 
to happineſs, that I could almoſt wiſh, in violation 
of all the ancient and modern fages, to call them 
rather by the name of wiſdom, than by that of vir- 
tue: for with regard to this life, no ſyſtem, I con- 
ceive, was ever wiſer than that of the ancient epicu- 


tcaus, who held this wiſdom to conſtitute the chief 
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good; nor fooliſher than that of their appoſites, 
thoſe modern epicures, who place all felicity in the 
abundant gratification of every ſenſual appetite. 
But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it 
ought) a certain relative quality, which is always 
buſying itſelf without daors, and ſeems as much in-. 
tereſted in purſuing the good of others as its own; 
I cannot ſo eaſily agree that this is the ſureſt way to 
human happineſs; becauſe I am afraid we mutt then 
include poverty and contempt, with all the mifchiels 
which backbiting, envy, and ingratitude, can bring 
on mankind, in our idea of happineſs; nay, ſome- 
times perhaps we ſhall be obliged to wait upon the 
ſaid happineſs to a gaol; ſince many, by. the above 
virtue, have brought themſelves thither. 
| I have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a 
field of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon me; 
my deſign was to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my 
way; ſince while Mr. Jones was acting the molt vir- 
tuous part imaginable, in labouring to preſerve his 
fellow. creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or fome 
bother evil ſpirit, one perhaps clothed in human fleſh, 
Wes hard at work to make him completely miſerable 
in the ruin of his Sophia. f | 
This therefore would ſeem an exception to the 
above rule, if indeed it was a rule; but as we have 
in dur voyage through life ſeen ſo many other excep- 
tions to it, we chuſe to diſpute the doctrine on which 
itt is founded, which we don't apprehend to be chriſ- 
tian, which wetre convinced is not true, and which 
is indeed deſtructive of one of the nobleſt arguments 
that reaſon alone can furniſh for the belief of immor- 
tality. | | 
But as the reader's curioſity (if he hath any) muſt 
be now awake, and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed 
it as faſt as we can, 5 
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In which is epened a very black deſign againſt Sophia. | 


| 1 Remember a wiſe old gentleman, who uſed to ſay, 
; * When children are doing nothing, they are do- 
© ing miſchief.* I will not enlarge this quaint ſaying 
to the moſt beautiful part of the creation in general; 
but ſo far I may be allowed, that when the effects of 
female jealouſy do not appear openly in their proper 
colours of rage and fury, we may. ſuſpect that miſ—- 
chievous paſſion to be at work privately, and at- 
tempting to undermine what it doth not attack 
above ground, | | | 
This was exemplified in the conduct of lady Bel- 
laſton, who, under all the ſmiles which ſhe wore in 
her countenance, concealed much indignation againſt 
Sophia; and as ſhe plainly ſaw that this young lady 
ſtood between her and the full indulgence of her de- 
fires, ſhe refolved to get rid of her by ſome means or 
other; nor was it long before a very favou able oppor- 
tunity of accompliſhing this preſented itfelf to her. 
The. reader may be pleaſed to remember, that 
when Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at 
the play-houie, by the wit and humour of a ſet of 
young gentlemen who call themſelves the Town, we 
informed him, that ſhe had put herſelf under the 
protection of a young nobleman, who had very 
ſafely conducted her to her chair. 
This nobleman, who frequently viſited lady Bels 
laſton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince 
her arrival in town, and had conceived a very great 
liking to her; which liking, as beauty never looks 
more amiable than in diſtreſs, Sophia had in this 
fright ſo increaſed; that he might now, without any 
great impropriety, be ſaid to be actually in love 
with her, | 
It may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuffer 
{o handſome an. occaſion of improving his acquaine 
| 8-4 tance- 
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tance with the beloved object as now offered itſelf, 


to elapſe, when even good breeding alone might 


have prompted him to pay her a viſit. 
The next morning, therefore, after this accident, 


he waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, 


and hopes that the had received no harm from her 


Jait night's adventure. | 
As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, 


doo blown into a flame; Sophia in a very ſhort 


time completed her conqueſt, Time now flew away 
unperceived, and the noble lord had been two 
hours in compeny with the lady, before it entered 
into his head that he had made too long a vilit. 
Though this circumſtance alone would have alarmed 
Sophia, who was ſome what more a miſtreſs of com- 
putation at preſent ; ſhe had indeed much more preg- 
nant evidence from the cyes of her lover of what 
paſſed within his boſom ; nay, though he did not 
make any open declaration of his paſſion, yet many 
of his expreſſions were rather too warm, and 100 
tender, to have been imputed to complaiſance, even 
in the age when ſuch complaiſance was in faſhion 
the very reverſe of which is well known to be the 
reigning mode at preſent. 

Lady Bcllzfton had been appriſed of his lordſhip's 
vilit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well 
Jatisfied her, that things went as ſhe wilhed, and as 
indeed ſhe had ſuſpected the ſecond time ſhe ſa this 
young couple together. This bulinels ſhe rightly, I 


think, concluded. that ſhe ſhould by no means for- 


ward by mixing in the company while they were to- 
gether ; ſhe therefore ordered her ſervants, that when 
my lord was going, they ſhould tell him, the de- 
Gred to ſpeak with him; and employed the inter- 
mediate time in meditating how beſt to accompliſh 
a {heme which ſhe made no doubt hut his losd{hip 
would very rcadily embrace the execution of. 

Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no ſooner intioduced to her ladyſhip, 
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| Him ſhe artacked him in the following tram: ©Bleſs. 


„ me! my lord, are you here yet? I thought my 
*- {ſervants had made a miſtake, and let you go away: 
and I wanted to ſee you about an affair of ſome im- 
« portance,? © Indced, lady Bellaſton,* faid he, 
F don't wonder you are aſtoniſhed at the length of 
© iy viſit :- for Fhave ſtaid above two hours, and 
did not think I had ſtaid above half a one.“ — 
What am I to conclude from thence, my lord?“ 
ſaid ſhe, The company muſt be very agreeable 
* which can make time ſlide away ſo very deceit» 
fully. Upon my honour,* ſaid he, the moſt: 
$. agreeable I ever aw. Pray tell me, lady Bellaſ- 
ton, whois this blazing ſtar which you have pro- 
duced among us all of a ſudden ?—* What blaz- 
ing ſtar, my lord ? ſaid ſhe, affecting a ſurprize. 
© I mean,“ faid, he, © the lady I faw here the other 
© day, whom I had laſt night in my arms at the play- 
© houſe, and to whom I have been making that un- 
« reaſonable viſit. *— O my couſin Weſtern?” ſeid 
ſhe ; Why that blazt:.7 ſtar, my lord, is the daugh- 
ter of a country booby Squire, and hath been iu 
© town about a fortnighit, for the faſt time.“ 
Upon my ſoul,” ſaid he, © I ſhould fwear ſhe had 
been bred in a court; for befides her beauty, F 
never faw any thing ſo genteel, fo ſenfibley fo po- 
lite. O brave!* cries the lady, * my coufin hath: 
* you, I find.'—* Upon my honour,' anſwered he, 
© I with ſhe had: for I am in love with her to dif. 
© tracton,'—' Nay, my lord, ſaid ſhe, © it is not with. . 
ing yourſelf very ill neither, for ſhe is a very great 
o 
Oo 
4 
« 
« 
8 
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fortune: I aſſure you, ſhe is an only child, and her 
father's eſtate is a good goool., a year. Then I 
can aſſure you, Madam,” an{wered the lord, I: 
think her the best match in England.“ Indeed, 
my lore,” rephed ſhe, if vou like her, F hear- 
tily wiſh you had her.“ © If you think fo kindly of 
me, Madam,“ ſaid he, © as ſhe is a relation of 
yours, Wall you do 3 honour to propoſe . to 
80 Fe Her: 
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© her father? And are you really then in earnct ?” 
cries the lady with an affected gravity, * 1 hope, 
Madam,“ anſwered he, you have a better opinion 
of me, than to imagine I would jeſt with your 
© ladyſhip in an affair of this kind.* Indeed then,“ 
faid the lady, © I will moſt readily propoſe your 
lordſhip to her father; and I can, I believe, aſſure 
you of his joyful acceptance of the propoſal; but 
there is a bar, which I am almoſt athamed to men- 
tion; and yet it is one you will never be able to 
conquer. You have a rival, my lord, and a rival, 
who, though I bluſh to name him, neither you 
nor all the world will ever be able to conquer.“ 
Upon my word, lady Bellaſton,“ cries he, you 
have ſtruck a damp to my heart, which hath almoſt 
deprived me of being.“ Fie! my lord,” ſaid the, 
I ſhould rather hope I had ſtruck fre into you. A 
lover, and talk of damps in your heart! I rather 
imagined you would have aſked your rival's name, 
that you might have immediately entered the liſts 
with him.“ * I promiſe you, Madam,” anſwered 
he, there are very few things I would not under- 
take for your charming couſin: but pray, who is 
this happy man ?— Why he is,” ſaid the, + what 
I am 1orry to ſay maſt happy men with us are, one. 
of the loweſt fellows in the world. He is a beg- 
gar, a baſtard, a foundling, a fellow in meaner 
circumſtances than one of your iordihip's footmen.“ 
And is it poſſible,” cried he, that a young crea- 
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ing hcrſelf ſo unworthily? Alas! my lord,” 
anſwered ſhe, * coahder the country——the bane of 


« all young women is the country. There they learn 


* 


a ſci of romantic notions of love, and I know not 
what folly. which this town and good company can 
ſcarce eradicate in a Whole Winter.“ Indeed, 
Madam,” replicd my lord, * your couſin is of too 
immenſe a value to be thrown away : ſuch rum 2s 
this mult be prevented,” * Alas! cries ſhe, * my 

| | lord 
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ture with ſuch per fections, ſhould think of beſtow- 
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2 2» | © lord, how can it be prevented? The family have 
* * already done all in their power; but the girl is, I 
a: © think, intoxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will 
„ur © content her. And to deal.more openly with you, 1 
n. „expect every day to hear ſhe is run away with hin.“ 
3 * What you tell me, lady Bellaſton,“ an{wered his 
be lordthip, * affefts me moſt tenderly, and only raiſes | 
oe my compallion inſtcad of leſſening my adoration of 
. your coulin, Some means mult be found to pre- 
ves « ſerve ſo ineſtimable a jewel. Hath your ladyſhip 
* © endeavoured to reaſon with her ? Here' the lady 
i affected a laugh, and cried, * My dear lord, ſure you 
. © know us better than to talk of reaſoning a young 
5 woman out of her inclinations? Theſe ineſtima- 
Fl ble jewcls are 2s deaf as the jewels they wear: 
2 time, my lord, time is the only medicine to cure | 
A their folly; but this is a medicine, which I am | 
is certain ſhe will not take; nay, I live in hourly 
5 © horro:s on her account. In ſhort nothing but vio- 
%s © kent methods will do.“ What is to be done?“ 


d crics my lord,” what methods are to be taken? — Is 
there any method upon earth Oh! lady Bellaſ- 


* ton! there is nothing which I would not undertake - 
K for ſuch a reward. — I really know not,“ anſwered 

a the lady, after a pauſe ; and then pauſing again, ſhe 

. cried out, — Upon my ſoul, I am at my wit's end. 

8 on this girl's account.— If ſhe can be preſerved, 
, * ſomething muſt be done immediately; and, as I 


. * fay, nothing but violent methods will do;—If your 
: * lordſhip hath really this attachment to my couſin 
: (and to do her juſtice, except in this filly inclina- 
T |F -* tion, of which the will ſoon ſee her folly, ſhe is 
every way deſerving). I think there may be one 
* way, indeed it is a very diſagiceable one, and what 
* I am almoſt afraid to think of. It requires great 
* ſpirit, I 2% 1 9 you.“ [am not conleious, 
| Madam,“ ſaid he, of any defect there; nor am I, 

| ] hope, ſuſpected of any ſuch. It muſt be an egre- 
+ gious defect indeed, which could make me back 

* | B 6 | + ward 
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* ward on this occaſion. Nay, my lord, anfweret 
the, I am far from doubting you. I am much 
more inclined to doubt my on courage; for I muſt 
run a monſtrous riſque. In ſhort, I muſt place 
*< ſuch'a confidence in your honour, as a wife woman 
will ſcarce ever place in a man on any conlidera- 
tion.“ In this point likewiſe my lord very well 
ſatisfied her; for his reputauon-was extremely clear, 
and common fame did him no more than juſtice, in 
ſpeaking well of him. Well then,” ſaid ſhe, my 
„ lord—I—I vow, I can't bear the apprehenſion of 
it. No, it muſt not be. At leaſt every other me- 
© thod ſhall be tried. Can you get rid of your en- 
---< gagements, and dine here to-day? Your lordſhip 
will have an opportunity. of ſeeing a little more of 
'© Mifs Weltern.—I promiſe you we have no time to 
'© loſe. Here will be nobody but lady Betty, and 
'© Miſs Eagle, and colonel Hamftead, and Tom Ed- 
© wards; «+ all go ſoon, and 1 ſhall be at 
home to nobody. Then your lordſhip may be a 
little more explicit. Nay, I will contrive ſome 
method to convince you of her attachment to this 
fellow.“ My lord made proper compliments, ac- 
cepted the invitation, and then they parted to dreſs, 
it being now paſt three in the morning, or to reckon 

hy the old ſtyle, in the afternoon. 


xC H A P . ” III. 
A further explanation of the foregoing defign. 


\HOUGH the reader may have long ſince con- 
cluded lady Bellaſton to be a member {and no 
inconſiderable one) of the great world, ſhe was in rea- 
lity a very conſiderable member of the little world! 
by which appellation was diſtinguiſhed a very worthy 
and honourable ſociety which not long ſince flouriſh- 
ed in this kingdom. | 

Among other good principles upon which this ſo- 
ciety was founded, there was one very . ; 
| | 3 | or 
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for as it was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, 
who aſſembled at the cloſe of the late war, that all the 
members ſhould every day fight once at eaſt; ſo 


Aas. in this, that every member ſhould, within the 


twenty-four hours, tell at leaſt one merry fib, which 
was 7 be propagated by all the brethren and ſiſter- 

Many idle ſtories were told about this ſociety, 
which from a certain quality may be, perhaps not 
unjuſtly, ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety 
themſelves. As, that the devil was the prefident ; 
and that he ſat in perſon in an elbow- chair at the 
upper end of the table: but upon very ſtrict enquiry, 
T hnd there is not the leaſt truth in any of thoſe tales; 
and that the aſſembly conſiſted in reality of a ſet of 
very good ſort of people, and the fibs which they 
-propagated were of a harmleſs kind, and tended only 
to produce mirth and good humour. 

Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical 
ſociety. To him therefore lady Bellaſton applied as 
2 proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furniſhed 
him with a fib, which he w:s to vent whenever the 
lady gave him her cue; and this was not to be till 
the evening, when all the company but lord Fellamar 
and himſelf were gone, and while they were engaged 
in a rubbers at whiſt. | 

To this time then, which was between ſeven-and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; 
when lady Bellaſton, lord Fellamar, Miſs Weſtern, 
and Tom, being engaged at whiſt, and in the laft 
game of their rubbers, Tom received his cue from 


lady Bellaſton, which was, I proteſt, Tom, you 
are grown intolerable lately; you uſed to tell us all 


© the news of the town, and now you know no more 
© of the world than if you lived out of it.“ 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows : * the fault 
© is not mine, madam j it lies in the dullneſs of the 
+ age, that doth nothing worth talking of.—0 la! 


though now I think on't, there hath a terrible 2 
| * 


* 1 * 
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dent befallen poor colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned! - 


VVou know. him, my lord, every body knows him; 
faith I am very much concerned for him.” 
© What is it, pray ?' ſays lady Bellaſton. 


* Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a duel, 


© that's all.“ 


His lordſhip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked 


gravely, whom he hed killed? To which Edwards 


auſwered, A young fellow we none of us know; a 


0 


Somerſetſhire lad juſt come to town, one Jones his 
o 


„hom your lord{hip I believe hath heard. I faw 
o 

c 

9 


name is; a near relation to one Mr. Allworthy, of 


-- 


the lad lie dead in a cotice-houfe—Upon my ſoul 
he is one of the fineſt corples 1 ever ſaw in my 


Sophia, Who juſt began to deal as Tom had men- , 


tioned chat a man was killed, ſtopt her hond, and li- 


tened with attention {for all ſtories of that kind af- 
fected her) but no ſooner had he arrived at the latter 
Part of the ſtory, than ſhe began to dial again; and 
having dealt three cards to one, and fever to another, 


and ten to a third, at laſt dropt the reſt from her hand, 
and teil back in her chair. 


The company behaved as uſually on theſe occa- 


ſions. The uſual diſturbance enſued, the uſual aſſiſt- 
ance was ſummoned, and Sophia at laſt, as it is uſual, 
returned again to lite, and was ſoon after, at her ear- 


nelt deſire, led to her awn apartment; where, at my 
lord's requeſt, lady Bellaſton acquainted her with the 
truth, attempted to carry it off as a jeſt of her own, . 


and comforted her with repeated aſſurances, that 
neither his lordſhip, nor Tom, though ſhe had 


taught him the ſtory, were in the true ſecret of the 


altair, a 5 
There was no farther evidence neceſſary to con- 
vince lord Fellamar how juſtly the cafe had been re- 
preſent:d to him by lady Bellaſton; and now at her 
return into the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe 


two noble perſons, which, though u appeared in no 
: very 
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very heinovs light to his Jordſhip (as he faithfully 
promiſed, aiid- faithfully refolved too, to make the 
lady all the ſubſequent amends in his power by mar- 
riage;) yet many of our readers, we doubt not, will 
ſee with juſt deteſtation. . | 

The next evening at ſeven was appointed for the 
fatal purpoſe, when lady Bellaſton undertook that 
Sophia ſhould be alone, and his lordſhip ſhould be 
introduced to her. The whole family were to be re- 
gulated for the purpoſe, moſt of the ſervants dif- 
patched out of the houſe ; and for Mis. Honour, 
who, to prevent ſuſpicion, was to be left with her 
miſtieſs till his lordſhip's arrival, lady Bellaſton her- 
ſelf was to engage her in an apartment as diſtant as 
poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſchief, and 
out of the hearing of Sophia. 

Matters being thus agreed on, his lordſhip took 
his leave, and her ladyſhip retired to ret, highly 
pleaſed with a project, of which ſhe had no reaſon 
to doubt the ſucceſs, and which promiſed fo effe ctu- 
ally to remove Sophia from being any future obſtruc- 
tion to her amour with Jones, by a means of which 
ſhe ſhould never appear to be guilty, even if the 
fact appeared to the world; but this ſhe made no 
doubt of preventing by huddling up a marriage, to 
which ſhe thought the raviſhed Sophia would eaſily 
be brought to conſent, and at which all the reſt of 
her family wauld 1ejoice. | 

But affairs were not in ſo quiet a ſituation in the 
boſom of the other conſpirater : his mind was toſt 
in all the diftrating anxiety fo nobly deſcribed by 
Shakeſpear ; | | 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inftruments * _ 

Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection.— 


T hough 
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Though the violence of his. paſſion had made him: 
. eagerly embrace the firſt. hint of this dehgn, eſpecially 
as it came from a relation of the lady, yet when that 
friend to reflection, a pillow, had:placed the action 
itſelf in all its natural black colours before his eyes, 
with all- the confequences which. muſt, and thoſe 
which might probably attend it; his reſolution be- 
gan to abate; or rather indeed to go over to the other 
fide ; and after a long conflict, which laſted a Whole 
night between honour and appetite, the former at 
length prevailed, and he determined to wait on lady 
Bellaſton, and to relinquiſh the deſign. _ | 
Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in 
the morning, and Sophia ſitting by her bedſide, when 
the ſervant: acquainted her that lord Fellamar was. 
below. in the parlour; upon which her ladyſhip de- 
fired him to. ſtay, and that ſhe would ſee him pre- 
ſently ; but the ſervant was no ſooner departed than 
poor Sophia began to intreat her coulin not to encou- 
rage the viſits of that odious lord (fo ihe called him, 
though a little unjuſtly) upon her account. I ſee 
* his deſign,” ſaid ſhe; * for he made downright love. 
to me yeſterday. morning; but as I am reſolvcd- 
never to admit it, I beg your ladyſhip not to leave 
us alone together any more, and to order the ſer- 

vants that, if he enquires for me, I may be always 
denied to him. | 

La! child,” ſays lady Bellaſton, you country 
girls have nothing but fweethearts.in your heads; 
you fancy every man who is civil-to you-13 making 
love. He is one of the molt gallant young fellows. 
about town, and I am. convinced means no more 
than a little gallantry. Make love to you indeed! 
J wiſh with all my heart he would, and you mult 
be an arrant mad Woman to refuſe him.” 

© But as I ſhall certainly be that mad woman,” 
cries Sophia, I hope his- viſits Will not be. intruded 
6. upon me.” | | 
- Q-child,? ſaid lady Bellaſton, you need not he 
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t-fo fearful ; if you reſolve to run away with that 


6 3 I know no perſon who can hinder Your! 

Upon my honour, Madam,” cries Sophia, your 
0 ladyſhip injures me. I will never run away with , 
© any man; nor will I ever marry contrary to my 
© father's inclinations.” 

+ Well, Miſs Weſtern,” faid the lady, if you are 
© not in a humour to ſee company this morning, you 
may retire to your own apartment; for I am not 
* frightened at his lordſhip, and mult fend for him 
« up into my drefling room.” 

Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew; and 
preſently aſterwards Fellamar was admitted up ſtairs. 


CHA £.;- FV. 


By which it will appear how dangerous an advocate a lady 
ts, when re af plies her eloquence to an ill purpoſe. 


YE lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 
{ciupl s, lhe treated them with the fame dif- 
dain with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, called 
Newgate Solicitors, n the qualms of conſcience. 
in a young witneſs. * My dear lord,” faid ſhe, * you 
certainly want a cordial. I muft ſend to lady 
*:Edgely for one of her beſt drams. Fie upon it! 
have more reſolution, Are you frightned by the 
word rape? or are you a r ?—Well! if 
* the ſtory of Helen was modern, I thould think it 
© -utinatural. I mean the behaviour of Paris, not the 
© .foadneis of the lady; for all women love a man 
of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the Sabine 
ladies, —and that too, I thank heaven, is very an- 
tient. Your lordſhip, perhaps, will admire my 
reading; but I think Mr. Hook tells us, they made 
* tolerable good wives afterwards. I fancy few of 
my married acquaintauce were raviſhed by their 
* hulbands,'—* Nay, dear lady Bellaſton,“ cried he, 
don't ridicule me in this manner. — Why, my 


5 good ** anſwered che, do you think any wa- 


man 
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heart, whatever prudery ſhe might wear in her 
countenance Mou force me to uſe a ſtrange kind 
af language, and to betray my ſex moſt abominably: 

but I am contented with knowing my intentions are 


couſin; for I think you will make her a huſband 


an empty title. She ſhould not upbraid me here- 
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enemies allow this poor young fellow to be.” 

Let thoſe who have had the ſatisfaction of hearing 
reflections of this kind ſrom a wife or a miſtreſs, de- 
clare whether they are at all ſweetened by coming 
from a female tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk deeper 
into his lordſhip than any thing which Demoſthenes 
or Cicero could have ſaid on the occaſion. 

Lady Bellaſton, perceiving ſhe had fired the young 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouſe 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. My lord,” ſays ſhe, 
in a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remember, 
© you mentioned this matter to me firſt; for I would 
not appear to you in the. light of one who is endea- 
vouring to put off my couſin upon you, Fourſcore 
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tern,“ ſaid he, require any recommendation from 
her fortune; for in my Opinion, no woman ever 
had half her charms.'—* Yes, yes, my lord,“ re- 


plied the lady, looking in the glaſs, there have been 


©. women with more than halt her charms, I aſſure 
vou: not that I need leflen her on that account: ſhe 


© 1s a molt delicious girl, that's certain; and within 


© theſe few hours {he will be in the arms of one, who 
* ſurely doth not deſerve her, though I will give hin 
his due, I believe he is truly a man of ſpirit.” 

© I hope ſo, Madam, ' ſaid my lord; though I 
© muſt own he doth not deſerve. her; for unleſs 


6 heaven, 


man in England would not laugh at you in her 


good, and that I am endeavouring to ſerve my 


notwithſtanding this; or, upon my ſoul, I would 
not even perſuade her to fling herſelf away upon 


after with having loſt a man of ſpirit; for that his 


thouſand: pounds do not ſtand in need of an advo- 
cate to recommend them.'—* Nor doth Miſs Weſ- 
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© Well ſpoken, my lord,“ anſwered the lady, © I 
© promiſe you no diſappointment ſhall happen from 
* my fide; and within this week I am convinced I 


© ſhall call your lordſhip my couſin in public.“ 
The remainder of this fcene conſiſted entirely of 
raptures, excuſes, and compliments, very pleaſant to 
have heard from the parties; but rather dull when re- 
lated at ſecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall put an 
end to this dialogue, and haften to the fatal hour, when 
every thing was prepared for the deſtruction of poor 


Sophia, 


But this being the moſt tragical matter in our 
_ hiſtory, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by 
utfeif, PE 


CHAP 


Cantaining ſome matters whick may affect, and others 


which may ſurprize the reader, 
HE clock had now ſtruck ſeven, and poor So- 


phia, alone and melancholy, fat reading a tra- 


gedy, It was The Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was 


row come to that part where the poor diſtreſſed Iſa- 


bella difpoſes of her wedding ring. 


Here the book dropt from her hand, 300 a ſhower 


of tears ran down into her boſom. In this fituation 


the had continued a minute, when the door opened, 
and in came lord Fellamar. Sophia ſtarted from her 


chair at his entrance; and his poly x» 4 advancing for- 


wards, and making a low blow, ſaid, I am afraid, 
Miſs Weſtern, I break in upon you abruptly.— 
Indeed, my lord,” ſays ſne, I muſt own myſelf a 
little furprized at this unexpected viſit. '-—+ If this 


« viſit be unexpected, Madam,“ anſwered: lord Fel- 
la mar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs inter- 
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* heaven, or your ladyſhip difappoint me, ſhe ſhall 
©« within that time be in mine.“ | 


eters of my heart, when laſt I had the honour of * 
keis g you; for ſurely you could not otherwiſe have 
| To | $ hoped 
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© hoped to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, with- 
out receiving a viſit from its owner.“ Sophia, con- 


- fuſed as ſhe was, anſwered this bombalt (and very 


is 


properly, I think) witha look of inconceivable diſdain. 
My lord then made another and a longer ſpeech of 
the ſame fort. Upon which Sophia, trembling, ſaid 
Am l really to conceive your lordſhip to be out 
© of your ſenſes? ſure, my lord, there is no other 
© excule for ſuch behaviour.'—* I am, indeed, Ma- 
dam, in the ſituation you ſuppoſe,” cries his lo1d- 
ſhip; and ſure you will pardon the effects of a 
frenzy which you your ſelf have occaſioned; for 
love hath fo totally deprived me of reaſon, that I 
am ſcarce accountable. for any of my athons.'— 
Upon my word, my lord,” ſaid Sophia, I neither 
© underſtand your words nor your behaviour.'— 
Suffer me then, Madam, cries he, * at your feet to 
© explain both, by laying open my ſoul to you, and 
« declaring that I doat on you to the higheſt degree of 
© diftrattion. O moſt adorable, molt divine creature! 
© what language can expreſs the ſentiments of my 
© heart 7 I do aſſure you, my lord,” ſaid Sophia, 
©. I ſhall not ſtay to hear any more of this Do not, 
cries he, think of leaving me thus cruelly: could 
© you know half the torments which I feel, that 
* tender boſom muit pity what thoſe eyes have 
© cauſed.' Then fetching a deep ſigh, and laying 
kold of her hand, he ran on for ſome minutes in a 
ſtrain which would be little more pleaſing to the 
reader than it was to the lady; and at laſt concluded 
with a declaration, * That if he was maſter of 
the world, he would lay it at her feet.“ Sophia 
then forcibly pulling away her hand from his; anſwer- 
ed with much ſpirit, I promiſe you, Sir, your 
world and its maſter, I ſhould ſpurn from me with 
*.equal contempt.* She then offered to go, and lord 
Fellamar again laying hold of her hand, ſaid, Par- 
don me, my beloved angel, freedoms which no- 
thing but deſpair could have tempted me to take. 
Bn Believe 
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© —Believe me, could I have had any hope that my 
t title and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable, 
© unleſs when compared with your worth, would 
© have been accepted, I had, in the humbleſt man- 
5 ner, preſented them to your acceptance.—But I 
cannot loſe you. —By heaven I will ſooner part with 
my ſoul. —You are, you mult, you ſhail be only 
mine.“. My lord,' ſaid ſhe, * ] intreat you to de- 
« fiſt from a vain purſuit; for, upon my honour, I will © 
© never hear you on this ſubjet. Let go my hand, 
my lord; for I am refolved to go from yon this 
moment; nor will I ever {ce you more. — Then, 
« Madam,” crics his lordſhip, © I muſt make the beſt 
£ uſe of this moment; for, I cannot, nor will not live 
© without you. — What do you mean, my lord d“ 
ſaid Sophia; * I will raiſe the family.'—+ I have no 
fear, Madam,* anſwered he, but of loſing yon, 
© and that I am reſolved to prevent; the only way 
© which deſpair points to me.*—He then caught her 
in his arms: upon which ſhe ſcreamed ſo loud, that 
ſhe muſt have alarmed {ome one to her aſſiſtance, had 
not lady Bellaſton taken care to remove all ears. 

But a more lucky circumſtance happened tor poor 
Sophia: another noiſe now broke forth, which al- 
molt drowned her cries; for now the whole houſe 
rung with, Where is ſhe ? dn me, I'll unkennel 
© her this inſtant Shew me her chamber, 1 fay.- 
© Where is my daughter? I know ſhe's in the houſe, 
© and I'll fee her it ſhe's above ground. Shew me 
* where ſhe is.“ At which laſt words the door flew 
open, and in came Squire Weſtern, with his parſon, 
and a ſet of myrmidons at his heels. ; 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
poor Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father 
was welcome to her cars? welcome indeed it was, 
and luckily did he come; for it was the only acei- 
dent upon earth which could have preſerved the 


peace of her mind from being for ever deltroyed. | 
| Sophia 
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Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſemtly knew: 
her father's voice; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding 


his paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremp- | 


torily aſſured him, it was not now a time for the per- 
petrauon of his villainy. Hearing, therefore, the voice 
approach, and hearing likewiſe whoſe it was (for as 
the Squire more than once roared forth the word 
daughter, ſo Sophia, in the midſt of her ſtruggling, 
_ - eried out upon her father), he thought proper to re- 


linquiſh his prey, having only difordered her hand- 


kerchief, and with his rude lips committed violence 
on her lovely neck. 

It the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I ſhall. 
pever be able to deſcribe the ſnuation of theſe two 
perfons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia 
tottered into a chair, where ſhe ſat diſordered, pale, 
breathleſs, burſting with indignation at lord Fellamar; 
— and yet more rejoiced at the arrival of her. 

ther... | | ATA 

His lordſhip fat down near her, with the bag of his. 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt of his 
dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather greater 
proportion of linen than is uſual appearing at his bo- 
om. As to the reſt, he was amazed, affrighted, vex- 
eds, and aſhamed. ; 


As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, to | 


be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently 
purſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake, mdſt of the 
country gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, lite- 
rally ſpeaking, drunk: which circumſtance, together 
with his natural impetuofity, could produce no other 
effect, than his running immediately up to his daugh- 
ter, upon whom he fell foul with his tongue in the 


mot inveterate manner; nay, he had probabiy com- 


mitted violence with his hands, had not the parſon 


4 -mterpaſed, ſaying, for heaven's. fake, Sir, animad. 


vert that you are in the houſe of a great lady. Let 

me beg you to mitigate your wrath ; it ſhould mi- 

© nuſter a fyllneſs of ſatisfaction that you have found 
| 3 

® you 
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New: © your daughter; for as to. revenge, it belongeth not 
ding « unto us. I diſcern great contrition in the counte- 
mp- * * nance of the young lady. 1 ſtand affured, if you 
per- © will forgive her, ſhe will repent her of all paſt of- 


oice « fences, aud return unto her duty.“ | be 
r as The ſtrength of the parfon's arms had at firſt been 
ord . of more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric. 
ing, However, his laſt words wrought ſome effect, and the 

re- Squire anſwered, I'll forgee her if ſhe wull ha un. 
nd. If wot ha un, Sophy, I'Il torgee thee all. Why doſt 
nce unt ſpeak? Shat ha un? D- me, that ha un? 


Why doſt unt anſwer ? Was ever fuch a ſtubborn 
all. « tuoad ?. | 


WO Let me intreat you, Sir, to be a little more mo- 
mia © derate,* ſaid the parſon; you frighten the young 
le, © lady fo, that you deprive her of all power of utter- 
183 6 ance.” 2 
er © Power of mine a-,“ anſwered the Squire. © Vou 
* take her part then, you do? A pretty pat ſon truly, 
is to fide with an undutiful chiid. Yes, yes, I wilb 
is | * gee you a living with a pox, Il gee un to the devil. 
er « looner,.? 
J= 1 humbly crave your pardon,” ſaid the par ſon; 
— 1 T aſſure your worſhip I meant no ſuch matter.“ 


My lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and came 


0 up to the Squire, who no ſooner ſaw her, than reſolv- 
y | Ing to follow the inftruftions of his ſiſter, he made 
e her a vety civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid 
- ber ſome of his beſt compliments. He then immedi- 
r ately proceeded to his complaints, and ſaid, there, 
r my lady couſin; there ſtands the moſt undutiful. 
. child in the world: ſhe hankers after a beggarly 


_ © raſcal, and won't marry one of the greateſt matches. 
in all England, that we have provided for her.“ 
Indeed, couſiu Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, I 
am perſuaded you wrong my couſm. I am ſure 
* ſhe hath a better underſtanding. I am convinced: 
© ſhe will not refuſe what ſhe muſt be ſenſible is ſa 


This. 


much to her adwantage.“ 
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This was a wilful miſtake in lady Bellaſton; for ſhe 
well knew whom Mr. Weſtera meant ; theugh per- 
haps ſhe thought he would eaſily be 1econciled to his 
lordſhip's propoſals. 

Do you hear there, quoth the Squire, * what bes 
© ladyſhip fays? All your family are for the match. 
Come, Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and 
make your father happy.” x 

© If my death will you happy, Sir, anſwered So- 
phia, you will ſhortly be ſo.“ 


© It's a lie, Sophy ; ; it's a'd—u'd lie, and you know | 


© It,” ſaid the Squire. 

Indeed, Miß Weſtern, ' ſaid Lady Bellaſton, * you 
6 22 your father; he hath nothing in view but 

* your intereſt in this match; and I and all your 
friends mult acknowledge the higheſt honour . 
© to your family in the propo'al.” 

Ay, all of us,” quoth the Squire: * Nay, it was no 

« propofal of mine. She knows it was her aunt pro- 

poſed it to me firſt Come, Sophy, once more let 
me beg you to be a good girl, and gee me your con- 
$ ſent before your coulin.” . 

© Let me give him your hand, couſin,” ſaid the 
lady. It is the faſhion now a- days to diſpenſe with 
time and long caurtſhips.“ 

Pugh,“ ſaid the Squire, what eise time; 
© wo'nt they have time enough to court afterwards? 
* People may court very well aſter they have been 
© bed together. 

As lord Fellamar was very well aſſured that he 
was meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſo never having heard 
nor ſuſpected a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of 
his being meant by the eben. Coming up therefore 
to the Squire, he ſaid, Though I have not the ho- 
* nour, Sir, of being perſonally known to you; yet, 
* as I find I have the happineſs to have my propoſais 
accepted, let me intercede, Sir, in behalf of the 

* young lady, that ſhe not be more ſolicited at this 


time.“ ; , 
f You, 


' © and I wou 
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vou intercede, Sir l' faid rhe Squire, * why; who 


© the devil are you? 85 
« Sir, I am Lord Fellamar,” anfwered ke; * and 


am the happy man, whom F hope you have done 


© the honour of accepting for a ſon-in-law.” 

© You are a ſon of a b—,' replied the Squire, for 
call your laced coat, You my ſomin-law, and be 
& d—n'd to you!” 1 

6 I ſhall take more ffom you, Sir, thun from any 
man, anſwered the lord; © but I muſt inform you, 
© that I am not uſed to hear ſach language without 


© reſentment.” SHES tan | 
© Reſent my a—,” quoth the Squire. Don't think” 


I am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art! Becauſe 


© haſt a got a ſpit there dangling at thy fide. Lay by 
© your ſpit, and Pl give thee enough of meddling 
© with what doth not belong to thee. —PII teach you 
© to father-in-law me! Pl lick thy jacket.“ | 
© It's very well, Sir,“ ſaid my lord, I ſhall make 
© no diſturbance before the ladies. I am very well 
© ſatisfied. Your humble fervant, Sir; Lady Bella- 
© ſton, your moſt obedient.” | + 
His lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than Lady Bella- 
ſton coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, * bleſs me, Sir, 
© what have you done? You know not whom you 
© have affronted; he is a nobleman of the firſt rank 
and fortune, and yeſterday made propoſals to your 
© daughter: and ſuch as I am ſure you muſt accept 


© with the higheſt pleaſure.? 


© Anſwer for yourſelf, lady couſin,” faid the Squire. 

© I will have nothing to do with any of your lords. 
© My daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentle- 
© man; I have pitched upon one for her, —and ſhe 
© ſhall ha” un.—l am forry for the trouble ſhe hath 
© given your ladyſhip with all my heart.“ Lady Bel- 
Iaſton made a civil ſpeech upon the word trouble, to 
which the — anſwered, * Why that's kind,. 
Id do as much for your ladyſhip. Te be 


ſure 9 for one another, 802 wilt - 
34 | your 
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your ladyſhip a good night. Come, Madam, you 
* muſt go along with me by fair mgans, or I'll have 
* you carried down to the coach.” 

Sophia ſaid ſhe would attend him without force; 
but begged to go in a chair, for ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould 
not able to ride any other way. x. 

- © Prithee,' cries the Squire, wout unt perſuade 
© me can'ſt not ride in a coach, would'ſt ? That's a 
pretty thing ſurely! No, no, I'll never let thee out 
© of my ſight any more till art married, that I promiſe 
© thee.” Sophia told him ſhe ſaw he was reſolved to 
break her heart. O break thy heart and be d—n'd,* 
quoth he, if a good huſband will break it. I don't 
£ value a braſs varden, not a hapenny of any unduti- 
© ful b— upon earth.“ He then took violently hold 

of her hand; upon which the parſon once more in- 
terfered, begging him to uſe gentle methods. At that 
the Squire thundered out a curſe, and bid the parſon 
hold his tongue, ſaying, * a'tn't in pulpit now? when 
© art got up there I never mind what doſt fay; but I 
© won't be prieſt-ridden, nor taught how to behave 
© mylelf by thee. I wiſh your ladyſhip a good night. 
Come along, Sophy ; be a good girl, and all ſhallb 
6 well. Shat ha un, d—n me ſhat ha un.“ 5 
Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and with a 
low curtſey to the Squire, offered to attend her 
miſtreſs; but he puſhed her away, ſaying, hold, 

Madam, hold, you come no more near my houſe.” 
And will you take my maid away from me?” ſaid 

Sophia. Yes, indeed, Madam, will J,“ cries the 
Squire; * You need not fear being without a ſervant ; 

© I will get you another maid, and a better maid than 
this, who, I'd lay five pound to a crown, is no more 
© a maid than my grannum. No, no, Sophy, ſhe 
© ſhall contrive no more eſcapes I promiſe you.” He 

then packed up his daughter and the parſon, into a 

hackney coach, after which he mounted himſelf, and 
ordered it to drive to his lodgings, In the way thi- 


ther he ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, ang entertained 
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| himſelf with reading a lecture to the parſon on good 


manners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 

It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
his daughter from Lady Bellaſton, had that good lady 
deſired to have detained her; but in reality ſhe was 
not a little pleaſed with the confinement into which 
Sophia was going: and as her project with Lord Fel- 
lamar had failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well contented 
that other violent methods were now going to be uſed 
in favour of another man, 13 


CHAP. VI. * 
By what means the Squire came to diſcover his daughter 


HOUGH the reader in many hiſtories is obliged 
] to digeſt much more unaccountable appearances 
than this of Mr. Weſtern, without any ſatisfaction at 
all; yet as we dearly love to oblige him whenever it 
is in our power, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew by 
what method the Squire diſcovered where his daugh- 
ter was. | 
In the third chapter then of the preceding book, we 
gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to unfold at any 
time more than is neceſlary for the occaſion) that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who was very deſirous of reconciling her- 


- 


ſelf to her uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ſhe had a 


probable opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving So- 
phia from committing the ſame crime which had 
drawn on herſelf the anger of her family. After much 
deliberation therefore ſhe reſolved to inform her aunt 
Weſtern' where her couſin was, and accordingly the 
writ the following letter, which we ſhall give the rea- 
der at length, for more reaſons than one. It 


© Honoured Madam, 
Ihe occaſion of my writing this will perhaps make 
a letter of mine agrecable to my dear aunt, for the 
fake of one of her nieces, tho? I have little reaſon to 
hope it will be fo on the account of another. 
. « Without 
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Without more apology, as I was coming to throw” 
my da ſelf at your feet, I met, by the ſtran- 
geſt accident in the world, my couſin Sophy, whoſe 
iſtory you are better acquainted with than myfelf, 
though, alas I know infinitely too much; enough 
indeed to ſatisfy me, that unleſs ſhe is immediately : 
revented, ſhe is in danger of running into the ſame 
tal miſchief, which by fooliſhly and ignorantly 
refuſing your moſt wiſe and prudent advice, I have 
unfortunately brought on myſelf, 5 
© In ſhort, I have ſeen the man, nay, I was moſt 
part of yeſterday in his company, and a charming 
young fellow I promiſe you he is. By what acct 
dent he came acquainted with me 1s too tedious to 
tell you now; but I have this morning changed my 
lodgings to avoid him, leſt he ſhould by my means. 
diſcover my couſin; for he doth not yet know where 
ſhe is, and it is adviſeable he ſhould not, till my 
uncle hath ſecured her. No time therefore is to be 
loſt; and I need only inform you, that ſhe is now 
with lady Bellaſton, whom I have ſeen, and who 
hath, I find, a deſign of concealing her from her 
family. You know, madam, ſhe is a ſtrange wo- 
man; but nothing could miſbecome me more, than 
to preſume to give any hint to one of your great un- 
derſtanding, and great knowledge of the world, be- 
ſides barely informing you of the matter of fact. 
I hope, madam, the care which I have ſhewn on 
this occaſion for the good of my family, will recom- 
mend me again to the favour of a lady Who hath al- 
ways exerted ſo much zeal for the honour and true 
intereſt of us all; and that it may be a means of re- 
ſtoring me to your friendſhip, which hath made ſo 
6 — a part of my former, and is ſo neceſſary to my 
6 future happineſs. I am, | | 
.0 With the utmoſt reſpe&, honoured madam, 
your moſt dutiful obliged niece, * 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
| S HARRIIZT Hrzrar kick. 
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Mrs. Weſtern was now at her brother's: houſe, 
where ſhe had refided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, 


in order to adminiſter comfort to the poor ſquire in 


his affliction. Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out 
to him in daily portions, we have formerly given a 
ſpecimen. . | | „ 

She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire, 


and, with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing 


forth this daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, 
while he ſmoaked his afternoon pipe, when ſhe re- 
ceived the above letter; which ſhe had no ſooner read 
than the delivered it to him, ſaying, There, fir, there 
is an account of your loſt ſheep. Fortune hath again 
© reſtored her to you, and if you will be governed by 
my advice, it is poſſible you may yet preſerve her.“ 

The ſquire had no ſooner read the leiter than he 


leaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and 


gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned his 
ſervants, called for his boots, and ordered the Cheva- 
lier and ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that 
par ſon Supple ſhould be immediately ſent for. Have 
ing done this, he turned to his ſiſter, caught her in his 
arms, and gave her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, * Zounds! 
vou don't ſeem pleated; one would imagine you was 
6 — I have found the girl,” 52 
Brother, anſwered ſne, the deepeſt politicians, 
„ho ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very diffe- 
* rent aſpect of affairs, from what ſwims on the ſur- 
© face. It is true indeed, things do look rather leſs 
* deſperate than they did formerly in Holland, when 
Lewis the Fourteenth was at the gates of Amſter- 
dam; but there is a delicacy required in this mat- 
ter, which you will pardon me, brother, it I ſuſpect 
you want. There is a decorum to be uſed with a 
Woman of figure, ſuch as lady Bellaſton, brother, 
« which requires a knowledge of the world, ſuperior, 
IJ am afraid, to yours.“ bf. 
© Siſter,” cries the Squire, I know you have no 
© opinion of my parts; but I'll ſhew you on this 
Jo | C 3 occaſion 
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© oceaſion Who is a fool. Knowledge quotha! I have 


impoſed upon her. 
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not been in the country ſo long without having ſome 
knowledge of warrants and the law of the land. 1 
know I may take my own wherever I can find it. 
Shew me my own daughter, and if J don't know 
how to come at her, I'll ſuffer you to call me a fool 
as long as 1 live. There be juſtices of peace in 
London, as well as in other places.“ 12 
© 1 proteſt,” cries ſhe, you make me tremble 
for the event of this matter, which if you will pro- 
ceed by my advice, you may bring to ſo good an 
iſſue. Do you really imagine, brother, that the 
houſe of a woman of figure is to be attacked 


b 5 
warrants and brutal juſtices of the peace ? J vill 


inform you how to proceed. As ſoon as you ar- 
rive in town, and have got yourſelf into a decent 
dreſs (for indeed, brother, you have none at preſent 
fit to appear in) you muſt ſend your compliments 


to lady Bellaſton, and defire leave to wait on her, 


ou are admitted to her preſence, as you 
certainly will be, and have told her your ſtory, 
and have made proper uſe of my name, (or I think 
you only juſt know one another by ſight, though 

ou are relations) I am confident ſhe will withdraw 

er protection from my .niece, who hath certainiy 
his is the only method 
Juſtices of peace indeed! do you imagine any ſuch 
event can arrive to a woman of figure in a civilized 
nation? | | 5 h 
Den their figures, cries the ſquire; * a pretty 
civilized nation truly, where women ate above the 
the law. . And what muſt I ſtand ſending a parcel 
of compliments to a confounded whore, that keeps 


When 


"away a daughter from her own natural father ? I 


tell you, filter, I am not ſo ignorant as you think 
me.——-I know you. would have women above 
the law, but it is all a lie; I heard his lordſhip 
ſay at a ſize, that no one is above the law. But this 
of yours is Hazover law, I ſuppoſe.' 1 

: 1. 
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Mr. Weſtern,” ſaid ſhe, I think you daily im- 
prove in ignorance.— I proteſt you are grown an 


© afrant bear.“ | 


© No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern,“ 


ſaid the ſquire.— * Pox! you may talk of your civis 
© lity an you will, I am ſure you never ſhew any to 


OO = a as 
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me. I am no bear, no, nor no dog neither, though 
I know ſomebody that is ſomething that begins 


a got more good manners than ſome folks,” f 


with a b—— ; but pox! I will ſhew you I have 


Mr. Weſtern,” anſwered the lady, you may ſay 


what you pleaſe. Fe vous meſpriſe de tout mon cur. 


I ſhall not therefore be angry.—Beliges, as my 


couſin with that odious Iriſh name juſtly ſays, I 


have that regard for the honour and true intereſt 'of 


my family, and that concern for my niece, who is a 
part of it, that I have refolved to go to town my- 
ſelf upon this occalion ; for indeed, indeed, bro- 
ther, you are not'a fit miniſter to be employed 


at a polite court. Greenland Greenland ſnould 


always be the ſcene of the tramontane negotia- 
tion. ' ; 
© I thank heaven,” cries the ſquire, © I don't un- 
derſtand you now. You are got to your Hanove- 
Tian linguo, However, I'll ſhew you l ſcorn to be 
behind hand in civility with you; and as you are 
not angry for what I have ſaid, ſo I am not angry 
for what you have ſaid. Indeed I have always 
thought it a folly for relations to quarrel; and if 
they do now and then give a haſty word, why peo- 
ple ſhould give and take; for my part I never bear 


| malice ; and I take it very kind of you to go up to 


London ; for I never was there but twice in my 


% 


life, and then 1 did not ſtay above a fortnight at a | 


time; and to be ſure I can't be expected to know 
much of the ſtreets and the folks in that time. I 
never denied that you know'd all theſe matters bet- 
ter than J. For me to diſpute that would be all as 
once, as for you to diſpute the management of a 
| C 4 pack 
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* pack ef dogs, ar the finding 1 hare Gttjng, with 
me. . Which I promiſe you,” lazs the, © I never 
Fr will.— Well, and I promiſe you,“ returned he, 


1 that I never will diſpute tother.” 
Here then a league was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe ; 


fromm the lady) between the contending parties ; and 
now the 2 arriving, and the horſes being ready, 
the ſquize departed, having promiſed his ſiſter te 
Lollow her advice, and ſhe prepared to follow him 
the next day. 

. But having communicated theſe matters to the 
+ parſon on the road, r gains agreed that the pre- 
&rnbed formalitics might very well be diſpenſed 
with; and the Squire having changed his mind, pro- 
Kerdled in the manner we haye already ſcen. 


c HA p. VII. 


Jo which various misfortunes beſel poor Jones, 


FFAIRS were in the afpreſaid fatuation, when 
Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's aud called 
Jones out from the company, as we have before ſeen, 


with whom, when {he found herſelf alone, ſhe began 


2s follows. 
. * O my dear Sir, how ſhall I get ſpirits to tell 
41. you are uudone, Sir, and my paor lady's 1 
one, and I am uadone.* Hath any thing bgp- 
pened to Sophia 2 cries Jones, ſtaring like a mad- 
man. * All that is bad,“ cries Honour; O I ſhall 
© never get ſuch angther lady! O that I ſhould ever 
+4 live to ſee this day !'—At theſe words Jones turned 
pale as aſhes, trembled and ſtammered; but Honour 
dent un: O Mr. Jones, I have lott my lady for 
fever.“ How! What! for Heaven's ſake tell me.— 
O my dear Sophia !'—+.You may well call her fo, 
an Honour ; * ſhe was the d.arcit lady tO me.—1 
Peres never have ſuch another place.” —  D—-2 
12 our place,* cries Jones; where 18 ?—what! what 

* 


be „ Ay, to be ſure,” cries 


1 ſhe, 


1 


1 


l 


* 
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„e, © fervants may be d—n'd; It fignifies nothin 

© what becomes of them, though they are turne 
« away, and ruined ever ſo; much. To be ſure they 
6 are not fleſh and blood like other people. No to 
© be ſure, it ſignifies nothing what becomes of them.” 
6 _— If you have any pity, any compaſſion, cries 
Jones, I beg you will inſtantly tell me What hath 
* happened to Sophia ?* + To' be-ſure I have more 
© pity for you than you have for me, anſwered Ho- 
nour; I don't dn you becauſe you have loſt the 
« ſweeteſt lady in the world. To be ſure you are 


© worthy to be pitied, and I am worthy to be pitied 


© too: for to be ſure if ever there was a good miſtreſs* 
What hath happened ?* cries Jones, in almoſt a 
raving fit —* What? What P' ſaid Honour; why 
the worſt that could have happened beth for you 
© and for me. Her father is come to town, and 
© hath carried her away from us both.“ Here Jones 
fell on his knees in thankſgiving that it was no worſe. 
© —— No worſe?” repeated Honour, what could be 
© worſe for either of us? He carried her off, ſwear- 
ing ſhe ſhould marry Mr. Blifil ; that's for your 
© comfort; and for poor me, I am turned out of 
© doors.* Indeed, Mrs. Honour,” anſwered Jones, 
you frightened me out of my wits. I imagined 
ſome moſt dreadful ſudden accident had happened 
to Sophia; ſomething, compared to which, even 
the ſeeing her married to Blifil would be a trifle; 
but while there is life, there are hopes, my dear 
Honour. Women in this land of liberty cannot be 
married by actual brutal force.“ To be ſure, firs? 
ſaid ſhe, that's true. There may be ſome hopes for 
s you ; but alack-a-day ! What hopes are there for 
c _ me? And to be ſure, fir, you muſt be ſenſi- 
£ ble I ſuffer all this upon your account. All the 
£ quarrel the ſquire bath to me, is for taking your 
« part, as I have dane, againſt Mr, Blifil.* Indeed, 
Mrs. Honour,“ anſwered he, I am ſenſible of my 


obligations to you, and will leave nothing in wy 


Cs __ © power. 
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"Cx power undont to n amends. a: Alas, fir? 
"fard ſhe, + what can make @ ſervant: amends for the 
_ © loſs of one place, but the — 1 altogether 
air; 


Ds good P—< Do not de | 
Jones, I hope to reinſtate you again in the ſame.” 


-<'Alack-a-day, fir,* ſaid ſhe, how can I flatter my- | 


* ſelf with fuch hopes, when I know it is a thing im- 
© « poflible 3 for the ſquire is fo ſet againſt me: and 
wet if you ſhould ever have my lady, as to be ſure 
now hopes heartily! you will f for you are a ge- 
nerous good-· natured gentle man and I am ſure you 
loves her: and to be ſure ſhe loves you as dearly as 
© her own foul ;z it is a matter in vain to deny it; be- 
-© cauſe as why, every body that is in the leaſt ac- 
: © quainted with my lady, muſt ſee it; for, poor dear 
lady, ſhe can't diſſemble; and if two people who 
loves one another a'n't happy, why who ſhould be 
' 4: ſo ?- Happineſs don't always depend upon what 
4 people has; befides, my lady has enough for both. 

To be ſure therefore, as one may ſay, it would be 
Vall the pity in the world to keep. to ſuch lovers 

aſunder; nay, I am convinced for my part, you 
vill meet together at laſt; for if it is to be, there 


is no prevent ing ii. If a marriage is made in hea- 


© ven, all the juſtices of peace upon earth can't break 
it off. To be ſure I wiſhes that parſon Supple had 
but a little more ſpirit to tell the ſquire of his 


; 4 wickedneſs in endeavouring to force his daughter 


contrary to her liking ; but then his whole depen- 


dance is on the ſquire, and fo-the poor gentleman, 
though he is a very religious good ſort of a man, 

« and talks of the badneſs of ſuch 'doings behind 
4 the fquire's back, yet he dares not ſay his foul is. 


& his own to his face. To be fure I never ſaw him 


* make ſo bold as juſt now; I was afeard the fquire 
would have ſtruck hin..—E would not have your 
4 kogour be melancholy, fir, nor deſpair; things may 
* go better, as long as you are ſure of my lady, and 
t that I am certain you may be forthe never will 


* 


Mrs. Honour, ſard 


2 OS 
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pe brought to conſent to marry any other man. 
Indeed, I em terribly afeard the fquirr ill: do her 
* a miſchief in his paſſion : for he is a prodigious 
© paſfionate' gentleman; amt I am afcard too the pr 
* Jady will de brought to break her heart; for he 
js as'tender-hearted as a chicken; it is pity, me - 
© thinks, ſhe had not a little ef my courage. If I 
* was in love with a young man, and my father of- 
© fered to lock me up, I'd tear his eyes out, but 1'd 
come at him; but then there's a great fortune in 
© the caſe, which it is in her father's power either te 
give her or not; that, to be ſure, may make ſeme 
dite tt | 5 vet - Foto ey >. 
Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the fore» 
going harangue, or whether it was tor. want of any - 
vacancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but 
he never once attempted to an{wer, nor did ſhe once 
flop, till Partridge came running into the room, and 


informed him that the great lady was upon the 


ſtairs. 3 * $4 FG e " 
Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones 
was now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any 
atcquaintance that ſubſiſted between him and lady 
Bellaſton, and ſne was almoſt the laſt perſon in the 
World to whom he would have communicated it. 
In this hurry and diſtreſs, he took (as is common 
enough) the worlt courle, and inſtead of expoſing her 
to the lady, which would have been of little confe- 
quence, he choſe to expoſe the lad to her; he there- 
fore reſolved to hide Honour, whom he had but juſt 
time to convey behind the bed, and to draw the cur- 
tains. © a a + £1 Che 23:43 4345 ; 
The hurry in which Jones had been all day en- 
gaged on account of his poor landlady and her tamity, 
the terrors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and the con- 
fuſion into which he was'thrown by -the-judden ar- 
rival of lady Beilaſton, had altogether driven ſormer 
thoughts out of his head: ſo that it never once vc> 
curt'd to his memory 8 2 the part of a ſick n 


which 


* 
ON 


\ 
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which indeed neither the gaiety of his dreſs, nor the 
freſhneſs of his countenance, - would have at all 

He received her ladyſhip therefore rather agreeably 
to her deſires than to her expectations, with all the 
good humour he could muſter in his countenance, 
and without any real or affected appearance of the 
leaſt diſorder. x | 1 

Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than 
ſhe ſquatted herſelf down on the bed : So, my dear 
Jones,“ faid ſhe, * you find nothing can detain me 
long from you. Perhaps Þ ought to be angry with 
* you, that I have neither ſeen nor heard from you 
©. all day; for I perceive your diſtemper would have 
© ſuffered you to come abroad: nay I ſuppoſe you 
have not fat in your chamber all day dreſt up like a 
fine lady to ſee company aſter her lying - inn; but 
© however, don't think I intend to ſcold you: for 1 
4 
* 


never will give you an excuſe for the cold behaviour 
of huſband, by putting on the ill humour of a 
wife.“ F | 87752 . 
* Nay, lady Bellaſton,“ ſaid Jones, I am ſure 
« your Jadyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of 
duty, when I only waited ſor orders. Who, my 
dear creature, hath reaſon to complain ꝰ who miſſed - 
an appointment laſt night, and left an unhappy man 
to expect, and wiſh, and ſigh, and languiſn ?? 
Do not mention it, my dear Mr. Jones,“ cried 
ſhe. * If you knew the occaſion, you would pity 
* me. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to conceive what 
* women of condition are.obliged to ſuffer from the 
© impertinence of fools, in order to keep up the farce. 
of the world. I am glad, however, all your lan- 
guiſhing and wiſhing have done you no harm: for 
* you never looked better in your life. Upon my 
« faith, Jones, you might at this inſtant fit for the 
picture of Adonis. | 
There are certam words of provocation which 
men of honour bold can ouly properly be * 
x & by 


a blow. Among lovers poſſibly there may be 
1255 expreſſions which can — Kar anon; As 
kiſs. The compliment which lady Bellaſtoen now. | 
made Jones ſeems to be of this kind, eſpecially as it 
as attended with a look in which the lady convey- - 
ed more ſoft ideas than it was poſſible to expreſs with... 
her tongue. | . hs | ; 

Jones was certainly at this inſtant in one of the 
moſt di ſagreeable and diſtreſſed ſituations imaginable; 
for, to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of heſore, 
though the provocation was given by the lady, Jones 
could not receive ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as offer 
to aſk it, in the preſence of a third-perſon; ſeconds 
in this - Kind of duels not being according to the law 
of arms. As this objection did not occur to lady 
Bellaſton, Who was ignorant of any other woman be- 
ing there but herſelf, ſne waited ſome time in great 
altoniſhment for an anſwer from Jones, who, con- 
ſcious of the ridiculous figure he made, ſtood at a 
diſtance, and not daring to give the proper anſwer, 
gave none at all, Nothing can be imagined more 
comic, nor yet more tragical than this ſcene would 
have been, if it had laſted much longer. The lady 
had already changed colour two or three times; and 
got up from the bed and fat down again, while Jones 
was wiſhing the ground to ſink-under bim, or the 
houſe to fall on his head, when an odd accident freed 
him from an embarraſſment, out of which neither the 
eloquence of a Cicero, nor the politicks of a Ma- 
chiavel could have delivered him without utter dife 
grace. | 
This was no other than the arrival of young Night- 
ingale dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of drunken- 
neſs which deprives men of the uſe of their reaſon, 
without depriving them of the uſe of their limbs. 

Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and 
Partridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; 
ſo that he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber door with- 
out any interruption, This he burſt open, and was 

| | entering 


* 


* _ 


* 
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from his feat, and ran to oppoſe him; which he did 
ſo effectually, that Nightingale never came far enough 
within the door to ſee who was ſitting on the bed. 

"Nightingale had in reality miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged; he there- 
fore ſtrongly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing 
that he would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, 


however, prevailed over him, and delivered him in- 


to the hands of Partridge, Whom the noiſe on the 
ſtairs ſoon ſummoned to his maſter's aſſiſtance. 

And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return 
to his own'apartment, where at the very inſtant of 
his entrance he heard lady Bellaſton venting an excla- 
mation, though not a very loud one; and at the ſame 
time, ſaw her fAlimmging herſelf into a chair in a vaſt 


_ agitation, Which in a lady of a tender conſtitution _ 


would have been in hyſteric fit. 
In xcality the lady, frightened with the ſtruggle be- 
tween the two metz of which the did not know what 
would be the iſſues as ſhe heard Nightingale ſwear 
many oaths he Wand come to his own bed, attempt- 
ed to retire agg known place of hiding, which 
to her great confuſion ſhe found already occupied by 
another. ET LS | 

ls this uſage to be borne, Mr. Jones?“ cries the 
lady, *—baſeſt of men? — What wretch is this to 
hom you have expoſed me '—* Wretch !* cries 
Honour, burſting in a violent rage from her place of 
concealment—* marry come up !—wretch ſorſooth! 
© —As poor a wretch as I am, I am honeſt ; that is 
© more than ſome folks who are richer can fay:” 

Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take 
oſt the edge of Mrs. Honoui's reſentment, as a more 
experienced gallant would have done, fell to curling 
his ſtars, and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unfortu- 
nate man in the world; and preſently after, addreſs 
ſing himſelf to lady Bellaſton, he fell to 9 

8 F020 e 06 e abſuld 
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© xtrefs? 
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-abfurd; proteſtations of innocence. By this time the 


lady having recovered the uſe of her reafen, which 
the had as ready as any other woman in the world, 
eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, calmly replied ;* Sir, 


you need make no apologies; I fee now who | 
perſon is; 1 did not at firſt know Mrs. Honour; 


but no 1 do, I can ſuſpe& nothing wrong between 
© her and you; and I am ſure ſhe is a woman of top 


good ſenſe to put any wrong conſtructions upon 


© my viſit to you; 1 have been always her; friend, 
and it may be in my power to be much more ſo 
45 hereafter.“ * at ; J 18 ; 4 24 + 9285 
Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable, as ſne was 
paſſionate. Hearing therefore lady Bellaſton aſſume 
the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened her s Fam ſure, 
Madam, ' fays ſhe, * I have been always ready to 
© acknowledge your ladyſhip's friendſhips to me; ſure 
I never had ſo good a friend as your lagyſhin—anf 
to be ſure now I ſee it is your ladyſhip that I ſpoke 


(to, I could almoſt bite my tongue off for very mad. 


l conſtructions upon your ladyſhip!—to be ſure it 


© doth not become a ſervant as I am to think about 
- © ſuch a great great lady—1 mean I Was 2 fer vant: 


for indeed I am nobody's ſervant now, the ymore 
« miſerable wretch is me. I have loſt the beſt miſ- 
Here Honour thought fit to produce a 
ſhower of tears. Don't cry, child,“ ſays the good 
lady: Ways perhaps may be found to make you 
amends. Come to me to-morrow. morning.“ She 
then took up her fan which lay on the ground, and 


without even looking at Jones, walked very majeſ- 
d 


tically out of the room; there being a kind of dignity 


in the impudenee of women of quality, Which their 


inferiors vainly aſpire. to attain to in circumſtances 


Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her 
his hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got 
into her chair without taking any notice of hum as he 
Rood bowing before her. 176 287 11029 24 133 ai 
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Wy At his return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſt between 
him and Mrs. Honour, while ſhe was adjuſting her- 
ſelf after the diſcompoſure ſhe: had undergone, The 
ſubject of this was his infidelity to her young lady; 
on which ſhe-enlarged with great bitterneſs ; but 
Jones at laſt found means to reconcile her, and not 
only fo,” but to obtain a promiſe of moſt inviolable 
ecrecy, and that ſhe would the next morning endea- 
vour to ſind out Sophia, and bring him a further account 
of the proceedings of the Squire. ; 3 
Thus ended this unfortunate adventure to tha ſatiſ- 


of my readers will perhaps acknowledge from expe- 
— is often a 4 eiikts poſſeſtion ; and chat 
not only to thoſe who faithfully keep it, but ſome- 
times to ſuch as whiſper it about till it come to the 
ears of every one, except the ignorant perſon, who 
pays for the ſuppoſed concealing of what is publickly 
-XnReawnh, * . 3 4 1 7 : 14 — 
TOs : CH A*P. VIII. | 
Ti + Short and ſweet. _ 
I, T Otwithſtanding- all the. obligations ſhe had re- 
ceived from Jones, Mrs.' Miller could not for- 
bear in the morning dome gentle remonſtrances for 
the hurricane which - had happened the- preceding 
night in his chamber. Theſe were however ſo gentle 
and fo friendly: profeſſing, and indeed truly, to aim 
at nothing more than the real good of Mr. Jones 
' himſelf, that he, far from being offended, thankſull 
received the adominition of the good woman, 4 
ed much concern for what had paſt, excuſed it as 
well as he could, and promiſed never more to bring 
the ſame diſturbances into the houſe,” 
But though Mrs. Miller did not refrain from a ſhort 
-expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting; yet the 
- occaſion of his being ſummoned down. ſtairs that 
morning was of a much more Run kind; being 


indeed to perform the offics of a father to Miſs 2 


7 
= +4 * 
Wenn — ———y 


faction only of Mrs. Honour; for a ſecret (as ſome 
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ad to give her in wedlock. to Mr. Nightingale, who 


een was now comps Haring and full as ſober as many of my 
ers- readers will think a man ought ta be who. reccive a 


— wife in ſo imprudent a manner. 
aA And here perhaps it may be: proper to acegunt far 
not | tbe eſcape which this young gentleman. bad made 
bl From his uncle, and for his appearance in the. condz- 
"54 tion in which we have ſeen him the night before; 
in. | Now when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings 
8 with his nephew, partly to jndulge his own incliopg- 
. || #245 (or he darly loved his bottle) and partly to . 
41 qualify his nephew from the immediate execution of 
— his. purpoſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the table; 
= with which he ſo briſkly ply'd the young gentleman, 
at that this latter, Who, tho' not much uſed to drinking, 
ne did not deteſt it fo as to be guilty of diſobedience, or | 
he | of want of complaiſance by refuſing, was Joon com- 
ho pletely finiſhed. „ 
ly Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and was 
F Preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger arrived 
with a piece of news, which ſo entirely diſconcerted 
and ſhocked him, that he in a moment leſt, all confide- 
ralion for his nephew, aud his whole mind became en- 
| turely taken up with his oon concerns 
This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs than 
that his daughter had taken the rn almoſt 
the firſt moment of his abſence; and had. gone off 
with a neighbouring young clergyman ;againlt whom 
.tho? her father could have but one objection, namely, 
that he was worth nothing, yet ſne had never thought 
proper to communicate her amour even to that father; 
and fo artfully had ſhe managed, that it had never 
been once ſuſpected by any, till now, that it was con 
ſum mated. \ bibs 
Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this ac- 
count, than in the utmoſt conſuſn he ordered — 5 N 
chaiſe to be inſtantly got ready, and having recom- 
mended his nephew to the care of a ſervant, ny: 


£ : : 
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hes he went. FE 25 
The uncle being thus departed, when the ſervant 
came to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him 
for that purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible 
that his uncle was gone, he, inſtead of accepting the 
kind offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair being 
called; with this the ſervant, who had received no 
ſtrict orders to the contrary, readily complied; and 
thus being conducted back to the houſe of Mrs. Mil- 
ler, he had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as 


hath been beſore recounted.” 
This bar of the uncle being now removed (though 


and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
= Mr. Nightingale, and his love, ſtept into a 
hackney-coach which conveyed him to Doctors com- 
mons ; where Miſs Nancy was, in vulgar language, 
ſoon made an honeſt woman; and the poor mother be- 
came, in the pureſt ſenſe of the word, one of the hap- 
pieſt of all human beings. 5 : 
And now Mr. Jones having ſeen his good offices to 
that poor woman and her family brought to a happy 
concluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own con- 
cerns ; but here leſt many of my readers ſhould cen- 
_ fure his folly for thus troubling himſelf with the af- 
fairs of others, and leſt ſome few ſhould think he 
acted more diſintereſtedly than indeed he did, we 
think proper to aſſure our reader, that he was ſo far 
from being unconcerned in this matter, that he had 
indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in bringing it to 
"that final conſum mation. n ö 
Io explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was one 
who could truly ſay with him in Terence, homo ſum : 
nihil humant a me alienum puto. He was never an in- 
ditferent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs of any 
one:; and he felt either the one or the other in greater 


d not therefore be the inſtrument of raiſing a 
; | Whole 


— 


leſt the houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did nor v bi- 


young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner) | 


Prop ortion as he himſelf contributed to either. He 
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whole family from che loweſt tate of wretchedneſs = 


o the higheſt pitch of joy, without conveying.great 
felicity 8 bimſelf ; n than Tönen 
often purchaſe to themſelves by undergoing the mo 
ſevere labour, and often by wading through the deep- 
eſt iniquity. 2 

Thale readers who are of the ſame complexion 
with him, will perhaps think this ſhort chapter con- 
tains abundance of matter; while others may proba- 


* 


, 


— 


bly wiſh, fhort as it is, that it had been totally ſpared . 


as impertinent to the main deſign, which I ſuppoſe 


they conclude is to bring Mr. Jones to the gallows, 


or if poſſible, to a more deplorable cataſtrophe.  . 


(earn 
Containing love- letters of ſeveral forts. | 

R. Jones, at his return home, found the fol- 
lowing letters lying on his table, which he 


luckily opened in the order they were ſent. 


LET T:ER.-1. 


© Surely I am under ſome ftrange infatuation; I 
cannot keep my reſolutions a moment, however 
* {ſtrongly made or juſtly founded. Laſt night I re- 
« ſolved never to fee you more; this morning I am 
© willing to hear if you can, as you ſay, clrar up this 
affair. And yet I know that to be impoſſible. I 
© have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 
* 


vent..——Perhaps not. Perhaps your invention is 


* ſtronger. Come to me therefore the moment you 


receive this, If you can forge an excuſe,” I almolt 
© promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed to—T will 
think no more, Come to me direaly.—This is the 
© third letter I have writ, the two former are burnt. 
* 1 am almoſt inclined to burn this tog—T wiſh 1 
may preſerve my ſenſes. Come to me preſently,” 


LETTER 


— 
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© ed within my doors, come to me this waſtant,” 
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lf you ever expect to be forgiven, or even ſuffers 


LETTER III. 
I I now find you was not at home when my notes 


came to your lodgings. The moment you receive 
this let me ſee you; —I ſhall not ſtir out; nor ſhall 


any body be let in but yourſelf. Sure nothing can 


+ detain you long.“ 


Jones had juſt read over thoſe three billets, when 
Mr. Nightingale came into the room. Well, Lom,“ 
ſaid he, any news from lady Bellaſton, after laſt 
© night's ad venture?“ (for it was now no ſecret to 
any one in that houſe who the lady was.) The lady 
+ Bcllaſton !* anſwered Jones very gravely—* Nay, 


dear Tom,” cries Nightingale, don't be fo reſerved 
to your fiicads. Though I was too drunk to ſee 


her laſt night, I ſaw her at the maſquerade. Do 
ou think I am ignorant who the qucen of the 
4 x is ?' And did you really then know the 
lady at the maſquerade ? ſaid Jones. Yes, upon my 
ſoul did I, ſaid Nightingale, and have given you 
twenty hints of it ſince, though you ſeemed always 
ſo tender on that point that I would not ſpeak plain- 
ly. I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety in 
hs matter, you are not ſo well acquainted with the 
character of the lady, as with her perfon. Don't 
be angry, Tom : but upon my honour, you- are 
not the firſt young fellow ſhe hath debauched. Her 
reputation is in no danger, believe me. 
Though Jones had no reaſon to imagine the lady to 


have been of the veltal kind when his amour began; 


pe as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and 
ad very little acquaintance in it, he had yet no 
knowlege of that character which is vulgarly called 


a demirep; that is to fay, a woman who intrigues. 


with 
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with every man ſhe likes, under the name and. ap- 
arance of virtue; and who, though ſome over nice 
ladies will not be ſeen with her, is viſited fas they 
term it) by the whole town; in ſhort, whom every 

one knows to be what no body calls herr. 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale war 
perfectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to 
ſuſpect, that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy as he had hither- 
to obſerved, was not quite neceflary on the occaſion, 
he gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, and defired 
him him to 4 voy plainly what he knew, or had ever 
RT LF | 
Nightingale, wh, in many other inſtances, was 
rather too effeminate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty 
ſtrong inclination to tittle-tattle, He had no ſooner, 
therefore, received full liberty of ſpeaking from Jones, 
than he entered upon a long narrative concerning the 


lady; which, as it contained many particulars highly 


to her diſhonour, we have too great a tenderneſs for 
all women of condition to repeat. We would cau- 
tioufly avoid giving en opportunity to the future com- 
mentators on our works, of making any malicious 
application; and of forcing us to be, againſt our will, 
the — 288 of ſcandal, which never entered inty our 
head. | 3 1 
Jones having very attentively heard all that Night- 
ingale had to ſay, fetched a deep figh, which the other 
obſerving, cried, * Heyday ! Why thou art not in 
© love, I hope! Had 1 imagined my ftories would 
have affected you, I promiſe you ſhould never have 
© heard them.. O my dear friend,” cries Jones, 1 
am ſo entangled with this woman, that I know not 


© how to extricate myſelf.'— In love indeed ?P?— 
No, my friend, but I am under obligations to her, 
and very great ones. Since you know ſo much, I 
« wilt be very explicit with you. It is owing per- 
* haps ſolely to her, that I have not before this 
wanted a bit of bread. How can I poſſibly deſert 
« ſuch a woman f and yet I muſt deſert her, or be 
fm | OY " * guilty 


—— 


guilty of the blackeſt treachery to one, who deſerves 
infinitely better of me than ſhe can: a woman, my 
Nightingale, for whom I have a paſſion which few 
can have an idea of. I am half diſtracted with 
doubts how to a&.'—* And is this other, pray, an 
honourable miſtreſs ?” cries Nightingale, © Honour- 
able!“ anſwered Jones; No breath ever yet durſt 
Jolly her reputation. The ſweeteſt air is not purer, 
the 

is all over, both in mind and body, conſummate 
perfection. She is the moſt beautiful creature in 
the univerſe; and yet ſhe is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, 
elevated qualitics, that though ſhe 1s never from 
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cries Nightingale, with ſuch an engagement as this 
© upon your hands, heſitate a moment about quitting 
« ſuch a .' * Hold,” ſaid Jones, © no more abuſe 
of her; I deteſt the thought of ingratitude,”- 
Pooh!“ anſwered the other, © you are not the firſt 
upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of this 
kind. She is remarkably liberal where ſhe likes; 
+ though, let me tell you, her favours are ſo prudent- 
© ly beſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe a man's 
t vanity, than his gratitude,* In ſhort, Nightingale 
proceeded ſo far on this head, and told his friend ſo 
many ſtories of the lady, which he ſwore to the truth 
of, that he entirely removed all eſteem for her from 
the breaſt of Jones; and his gratitude was leſſened in 
Rroportion. Indeed he began to look on all the fa- 
vours he had received, rather as wages than benefits, 


& = 0 


which not only depreciated ber, but himſelf too in 


his own conceit, and put him quite out of humour 


with both. From this diſguſt, his mind, by a natu- 


rel tranſition, turned towards Sophia: her virtue, 
her purity, her love to him, her ſufferings on his ac- 
count, filled all his thoughts, and made bis commerce 


with lady Bellaſton appear ſtill more odious. The 


relult of all was, that though his turning himſelf our 


* 4 
* 


impid llream not clearer than her honour, She | 


my thoughts, I ſcarce ever think of her beauty, but | 
_«£ when I ſce it. And can you, my good friend, 


- 
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with her, would be the loſs of his bread ; yet he de- 
termined to quit her, if he could but find a handſome. 
pretence; which having communicated to his friend, 
Nightingale conſidered, a little, and then ſaid, +I. 
© have it, my boy! I have found out a ſure method: 
© propoſe marriage to her, and I would venture 
© hanging upon the ſucceſs.' Marriage!“ cries. 
Jones. Ay, propoſe marriage,“ anſwered Nigh- 
tingale, and ſhe will declare off in a moment. I 
© knew a young fellow whom ſhe kept formerly, 
© who made the offer to her in carneſt, and was pre- 
6 ſcntly turned off for his pains.“ 5 

Jones declared he could not venture the experi- 
ment. dine ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs ſhocked 
at this propoſal from one man than from another. 
© And if ſhe ſhould take me at my word, where am 
then? Caught in my own trap, and undone for 
ever.“ * No;' anſwered Nightingale, not if I 
can give you an expedient, by which you may, at 
any time, get out of the trap.” What expedi- 
+ ent can that be?“ replied Jones. This, anſwered 
Nightingale. The young fellow I mentioned, who 
F is one of the moſt intimate acquaintances I have 1n 
the world, is ſo angry with her for ſome ill offices 


s ſhe hath ſince done him, that I am ſure he would, 


+ without any difficulty, give you a ſight of her let- 


ters; upon which you may decently break with 


© her; and declare off before the knot is tied, if ſhe 
* ſhould really be willing to tie it, Which I am con- 
$ vinced ſhe will not.“ 1 moat 4 

After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength 
of this aſſurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he wante 


ed the confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, 


he wrote the following letter, which Nightingale 
dictated: | : 


5 Madam, 1 = 
Jam extremely concerned, that, by an unfortu- 
„ ma te 


: , 


71 
of her ſervice, in which light he now ſaw his affair 
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nate engagement abroad, I ſhould have. miſſed re- 
© ceiving the honour of your ladyſhip's commands the 
© moment they came; and the delay which I muſt now 
_ © fiiffer of vindicating myſelf to your ladyſhip, greatly 
adds to this misforune. O lady Bellaſton, what a 
terror have I been in, for fear your IEG ſhould 
© be expoſed by theſe perverſe accidents. There is one 
© orily way to ſecure it. I need not name what that 
© is. Only permit me to fay, that as your honour is 
© as dear to me as my own; fo my ſole ambition is 
© to” have the glory of laying my liberty at your feet: 
© and believe me when I aſſure you, I can never be 
© made completely happy, without you generouſly 
© beſtow on-me a legal right of calling you mine for 
© ever, I am, madam, | 

© with moſt profound reſpect, 

your ladyſhip's moſt obliged, 

© obedient humble ſervant, 

Tuouas JoxEs.“ 


To this ſhe preſently returned the following anſwer: 
% Sir, . | 
© When I read over your ſerious epiſtle, I could 
© from its coldneſs ae rt have ſworn that 
you had already the legal right you mention; nay, 
that we had, for many years, compoſed that mon- 
+ ſtrous animal a huſband and wife. Do you really 
© then imagine me a fool-? or do you fancy yourſelf. 
capable of ſo entirely perſuading me out of my 


« ſenſes, that I ſhould deliver my whole fortune into 


your power, in order to enable you to ſupport your 
<. pleaſures at my expence. Are theſe the proofs of 
© love which I expected ? is this the return for-—— 
but 1 ſcorn to upbraid you, and am in great admi- 
© ration of your profound reſpeR. IN 1 


P. S. I am prevented from reviſing :—Perhaps 
| © have ſaid more than I meant,—Come to me at 
Leight this evening.“ n 
8 Jones, 


vo bo - 2 a. = 
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Jones, by the advice of his privy- council, replied, 


* 


. eee, | ; 
It is impoſſible to expreſs how much I am ſhocke = 
ed at the ſuſpicion you entertain of me. Can lady 
Bellaſton have conferred favours on a man whom 
ſhe could believe capable of ſo bale a dehgn? or 
can ſhe treat the molt ſolemn tie of love with con- 
tempt ! can you imagine, madam, that if the vio» 
lence of my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, 
overcame the tenderneſs which 1 have for your 
honour, that I would think of indulging myſelf in 
the continuance of an intercourſe which could not 
poſſibly eſcape Jong the notice of the world; and 
which, when diſcovered,. muſt prove fo fatal to 
your reputation? if ſuch be your opinion of me, I 
muſt pray for a ſudden opportunity of returning 
thoſe pecuniary obligations, which I have been fo - 
unfortunate to receive at your hands; and for thoſe 
© of a more tender kind, I ſhall ever remain, &c.“ 
And ſo concluded in the very words with which he 
bad concluded the former letter, | | | 


The lady anſwered as follows: 


I ſee you are a villain; and I deſpiſe you from 
my ſoul, If you come here 1 ſhall not be at 
home.“ e . 5 | 

Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliverance 


from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever experi- 


enced it, will, I apprehend, allow to be none of the 
lighteſt, he was not, however, perfectly eaſy in his 


mind. There was, in this ſcheme, too much of fallacy 


to ſatisfy one who utterly deteſted every ſpecies of 
faiſchood or dilhoneſty : nor would he, indeed, have 
ſubmitted to put it in practice, had he not been in- 
volved in a diſtieſsſul ſtuation, where he was obliged 
fo be guilty of ſome diſhonour, either ta the one lady 
or the other ; and ſurely the reader will allow, that 
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every good principle, as well as love, pleaded ſtrong- 
Ty in favour of Sophia, "IR | 
Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his 
ſtratagem, upon which he received many thanks, 


and much applauſe from his friend. He anſwered, ' 


Dear Tom, we have conferred very different obli- 
© gatrons on each other. To me you owe the regain, 
ing your liberty; to you I owe the loſs of mine, 
© But if you are as happy in the one inſtance as I am 
in the other, I promiſe you, we are the two hap- 
* pieſt fellows in England.“ | 
The two gentlemen were now ſummoned down 
to dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herſelf 
the office of cook, had exerted her beſt talents, to 


celebrate the wedding of her daughter. This joyful 


circumſtance ſhe afcribed principally to the friend! 
behaviour of Jones; her whole ſoul was fired wit 


gratitude towards him, and all her looks, words and 


actions were fo buſied in expreſſing it, that her daugh- 
ter, and even her new ſon-in-law, were very little 
the objects of her conſideration. | | 


Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs. Miller received 
a letter; but as we have had letters enough in this“ 
chapter, we ſhall communicate the contents in our 


Next, 


CHAT XK | 
Eonfifling partly of fatts, _ partly of obſervations upon 
them. g 


preceding chapter was from Mr. Allworthy, 


I HE letter then which arrived at the end of the 
2 


nd the pur vort of it was his intention to come im- 


mediately to town, with his nephew Blifil, and a 
deſire to be accommodated wich his uſugl lodgings, 


which wete the firit floor for himſelf, and the fecond | 


for his nephew. 


The chearfulneſs which had before diſplayed itſelf 
in the countenance of the poor weman, was a little 
hs bs - clouded 
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clouded on this occahon, This news did indeed a 
godd deal diſconcert her. To requite ſo diſintereſtecb. 
a match with her 3 by preſently turning her 
new ſon-in-law out of doors, appeared to her very 
unjuſtifiable on the one hand; and, on the other, ſhe- 
could fcarce bear the thoughts of making any 'excule 
to Mr. Allworthy, after all the obligations received 
from him, for depriving bim of lodgings which were 
indeed ſtrictly his due: for that gentleman, in con- 
ferring all his numberleſs benefits on others, acted 
by a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is practiſed 
by moſt. generous people. He contrived, on all oc- 
caſions, to hide his beneficence not only from the 
world, but even from the object of it. He conſtantly 
uſed the words lend and pay, inſtead of give; and by, 
every other method he could invent, always leflened. 
with his tongue the favours he conferred while he- 
was heaping them with both his hands, When he 
ſettled the annuity of 30l. a year, therefore, on Mrs. 
Miller, he told her, it was in conſideration of al- 
ways having her firſt floor when he was in town,“ 
(which he ſcarce ever intended to be) * but that ſhe. 
« might let it at any other time, for that he would. 
© always fend her a month's warning.“ He was. 
now, however, hurried to town fo ſuddenly, that 
he had no opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and 
this hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote 
for his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty: for 
he would molt certainly have been well ſatisfied to- 
have relinquiſhed them on a leſs. ſufficient excule. 
than what Mrs. Miller could now have made. 

But there are a ſort of perſons, who, as Prior ex- 
cellently well remarks, direct their conduct by ſome». 


Beyond the fixed and ſettled rules. 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools : 
Beyond the letter of the law. 
' To theſe it is ſo far from being ſufficient, that 
their defence would acquit them at the Old Bailey, 
M D. a . that 5 
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that they are not even contented, though conſcience? 
the ſevereit of all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. — 
Nothing thort of the fair and honourable will ſatisfy 
the delicacy of their minds; and if any of their ac- 
tions fall ſhort of this mark, they mope and pine, are 
as uneaſy and reſtleſs as a murderer, who is afraid of 
a ghoſt or of the hangman. | | 
Mrs. Miller was one of theſe, She could not con- 
ceal her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of 
which ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the company, 
and given ſome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, her 
good angel, preſently relieved her anxiety.” As for 
« myſelt, madam,” faid he, my lodging is at your 
* ſervice at a moment's warning: and Mr. Nightin- 
* gale, I am ſure, as he cannot yet prepare a houſe 
* fit to receive his lady, will conſent to return to his 
new lodging, whither Mrs. Nightingale will cer- 
4 tainly conſent to go.“ With which propoſal both 
huſband and wife inſtantly agreed. E 

The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of 
Mrs. Miller began again to-glow with additional 
gratitude to Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more 
difficult to perſuade him, that Mr. Jones having, in 
his lait ſpeech, called her daughter Mrs, Nightingale, 
(it being the firſt time tliat agreeable ſound had ever 
reached her ears) gave the fond mother more ſatis- 
faction, and warmed her heart more towards Jones, 

than his having diſſipated her preſent anxiety. | 
The next day was then appointed for the removal 
of the new-married couple, and of Mr. Jones, who 
was likewiſe to be provided for in the ſame houſe 
with his friend. And now the ſerenity of the com- 
pany was again reſtored, and they paſt the day in 
the utmoſt cheartulucſs, all except Jones, who, 
though he outwardly accompanied the reſt in their 
mirth, felt many a bitter pang on the account of his 
Sophia ; which were not a little heightened by the 
news of Mr. Blifil's coming to town (for he clearly 
ſaw the intention of his journey): and what greatly 
a aggra- 
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aggravated his concern was, that Mrs. Honour, who 
had promiſed to enquire aſter Sophia, and to make 
her report to him early the next evening, had diſap- 

inted him. ; . ET | 

In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at 
this time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to 
hope that he ſhould hear any good news; yet he was 
as 1mpatient to fee Mrs. Honour, as if he had expec- 
ted ſne would bring him a letter with an aſſignation 
in it from Sophia, and bore the diſappointment as 

ill. Whether this impatience aroſe from that natu- 
rat weakneſs of the haman mind, which makes it 
deſirous to know the worſt, and renders uncertainty 
the moſt intolerable of pains ; or whether he ſtill flat- 
tered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, we will not 
determine. But that it might be the laſt, whoever 
has loved gannot but know. For of all the powers 
exerciſed by this palſion over our minds, one of the 

moſt wonderful 1s that of ſupporting hope in the 
midſt of deſpair, Difficulties, improbabiluies, nay, 
impoſſibities are quite overlooked by it; ſo that to 

any man extremely in love, may be apphed what 


Addiſon ſays of Czfar, | 
The Alps and Pyrenzans fink before him! : 


Vet it is equally true, that the ſame paſſion will ſome- 
times make mountains of molehills, and produce 
d (pair in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt 
not long in good conſtitutions. - Which temper Jones 
was now in, we leave the reader to gueſs, having no 
ect information about it; but this is certain, that 
he had ſpent two hours in expectation, when being 
unable any longer to conceal his uneaſineſs, he re- 
tired to his room; where, his anxiety had almoſt 
made him frantick, when the following letter was 
brougat him from Mrs. Honour, with which we 


{hall preſent the reader verbatim & literatim. 
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© I thud fartenly haf kaled on you a cordin too mi 

* prommiſs haddunt itt bin that hur laſhipp prevent 
* mee; for too bee ſur, fir, you noſe very well that 
© evere perſun muſt luk furſt at ome, and ſartenly ſuch 
© annther offar mite not ave ever hapned, ſo as I 
* ſhud ave þin juſtly to blam, had I not excepted of 
it when her laſhipp was ſo veri kind as to offar to 
make mee hur one uman without mi ever aſkin any 
uch thing, too be ſur ſhee is one of thee beſt ladis. 
in thee wurld, and pepil who ſafe to the kontrari 
© muſt bee veri wiket pepil in thare harts. To be 
© ſur if ever I ave ſad any thing of that kine, it as bin 
© thru 1gnorens, and I am hartili ſorri for it. I nofe 
. © your onur to be a genteelman of more onur and 
© oneſty.if I ever ſaid ani ſuch thing, to repete it to hurt 
© a pore fervant that as alwais ad tee grateſt reſpe& 
in thee wurld for ure onur, To bee fur won ſhud 
© kepe wons tung within one's teeth, for no boddi 
* nofe what may happen; and too bee fur, if am 
* boddi ad tolde mee yeſterday that I ſhud haf bin in 
* fo gud a place to day, I ſhud not haf beleeved it; 
fer too bee ſur I never wes a dremd of any fuch 
thing, nor ſhud I ever have foft after ani, other 
© bod!'s plaſe ; but as her laſhipp waſs ſo kine of her 
© one a corde too give it mee without aſkin, to bee 
© fur Mrs. Etoff herfelf, nor no other boddi can 
* blam mee for exceptin ſuch a thing when it falls in 
© my waye. I beg ure onur not too menſhion ani 
thing of what I haf ſad; for I wilh ure onur all the 
© gud Ink in thee wurld ; and Idon't cueftion butt that 
u wiFhaf madame Sofia in the end; but aſs to miſelf 
© ure onur nofe I kaut bee of. ani farder ſarvis to u 
in that mattar, nou bein under the cumand of anu- 
© thar parſon, and not my one miſtres. I begg ure 
onur to ſay nothing of what paſt, and belive me 
be, fir, | | | | 

+ Ure onur's umble ſarvant to cumand till deth, 
| ' HonouR BLACKMORE.' 

; | Various 
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' Various were the 1 which Jones enter- 
tained for this ſtep of lady Bellaſton; who in reality 
had little farther deſign than to ſecure within her own 
houſe the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe 
ſhould make no farther progreſs than it had made 
already; but - moſtly ſhe deſired to keep it from the 
ears of Sophia; for though that young lady was al- 
moſt the only ene who would never have repeated it 
again, her ladyſhip could not perſuade herſelf of | 
this; ſince as ſhe now hated poor Sophia with moſt. 
implacable hatred, ſhe conccived a reciprocal hatied 
to herſelf to be lodged in the tender breaſt of our he- 
roine, where no ſuch paſſion had ever yet found an 
Entrance. 

While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the ap- 
prehenſion of a thouſand dreadful machinations, and 
deep political deſigns which he 1magined to be at the 


bottom of the promotion of Honour, fortune, whe 


hitherto ſeems to have been an utter enemy to his 
match with Sophia, tried a new method to put a final 
end to it, by throwing a temptation in the way of 
1 which in his preſent deſperate ſituation it 
cemed unlikely he ſhould be able to reſiſt, | 


cur xc : 
Containing curious, but not unprecedented matter. 


t HERE was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had 
often ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, 
being intimately acquainted with the women there, 
and indeed a very great friend to Mrs. Miller, Her 
age was about thirty; for ſhe owned fix and twenty: 
her face and perſon very good, only inclining a little 
too much to be fat. She had been married young by 
her relations to an old Turkey merchant, who having 
got a great fortune, had left off trade. With him 


' the lived without reproach, but not without pain, in 
a ſtate of great ſelf-denial, for about twelve years; 


* leav- 


and her vu tue was rewarded by his dying, 
| D 4 , ing 
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ing her very rich. The firſt year of her widowhood 
was Juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſt it in a good deal 
of retirement, ſceing only a few particular friends, 
and dividing her time between her devotions and no- 
vels, of which ſhe was always extremely fond. Very 
good health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great 
deal of religion, made it abſolutely neceſſary for her 
to marry again; and ſhe reſolved to jdeaſe herſelf in 
her ſecond huſband, as ſhe had done her friends in 


the firſt. From her the following billet was brought 


to Jones, 


I R. 
From the firſt day I ſaw you, I doubt my eyes 
have told you too plainly, that you were not indif- 
ferent to me; but neither my tongue nor my hand 
ſhould have ever avowed it, had not the ladies of 
the family Where you are lodged given me ſuch a 
character of you, and told me ſuch proofs of your 

virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not 
only the moſt -agreeable, but the moſt worthy of 
men. I have alfo the ſatisfaction to hear from 
them, that neither my perſon, underſtanding, or 
character are diſagrecable to you. I have a fortune 
ſufficient to make us bdth happy, but which can- 
not make me fo without' you. In thus diſpoſing of 
myſelf, I know I ſhall incur the cenſure of the 
world, but if I did not love you more than 1 tear 
the world, I ſhould not be worthy of you. One 
only difficulty ſtops me: I am informed you are 
engaged in a commerce of gallantry with a woman 
of faſhion. If you think it worth while to fycri- 
ice that to the poſſeſſion of me, I am yours; if hot, 
forget my weakncfs, and let this remain an eternal 
«* ſecret between you and 
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At the reading of this Jones was put into a violent 
flutter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the 
Gource being ſtopt from which hitherto he had been 

3 | "mf ſupplied, 

2 X 
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ſipplied. Of alt he had received from lady Bellaſtom- 


not above five guineas remained, and that very morn 


| ing he had been danned by a trageſman for twice that 


ſum. His honourable miſtreſs Was in the hands ot 
her father, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get. 


her out of them again. To be ſubſiſted at her ex- 


nce from that little fortune ſhe had independent of 
her father, went much againſt the delicacy: both of 
his pride and his love. This lady's fortune would 
have been exceeding convenient to him, and he could. 
have no objection to her in any reſpect. On the 
contrary, he liked her as well as he did any woman 
except Sophia. But to abandon Sophia, and marry” 
another, that was impoſhble ; he could not think of 
it upon any account. Yet why ſhould he not, ſince 
it was plain ſhe could not be his ? Would it not be 
kinder to her, than to continue her longer engaged ine | 
a hopeleſs paſſion for him? Ought he not to do ſo. 
in friendſhip to her? This notion prevailed fome- 
moments, and he had almoſt determined to be falſe 
to her from a high point of honour ;; but that reſine- 
ment was nat able to ſtand very long againſt the voice 
of nature, which cried in his heart, that ſuch friend - 
ſhip was treaſon to love. At laſt he called for pen, 
ink, and paper, and writ as follows to Mrs. Hunt : 


« MADAM, 8 
© It would be but a poor return to the favour you 
have done me, to ſacrifice any gallantry to the poſ- 
ſeſſion ot you, and I would certainly do it, though 
I -were not diſengaged, as at preſent lam, from an 
affair of that kind. But I ſhould not be the wc 1 
map you think me, if I did not tel h du, that my 
affectionꝭ are engaged to another, who is a woman 
of virtue, aud one that I never can leave, though it 
is probable. I ſhall never poſſeſs her. God forbid + 
that, in return of your kindneſs to me, I ſhould do. 
you fuch an injury, as to give you my hand, When 
6-I.cangot give my heart. No, I had much rather 
3 D 5. $ ſtarve: 
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- * ſtarve than be guilty of that. Even though my 


the 


« miſtreſs were married to another, I would not mar- 


© ry you unleſs my heart had entirely effaced all im- 
preſſions of her. Be aſſured that your fecret was 


not more ſafe in your own breaſt, than in that of 
+ Your moſt obliged, and 
Grateful humble ſervant, 
| <2 JONES. 


When our hero had finiſhed and ſent this letter, he 


went to his ſcrutore, took out-Mifs Weſtern's muff, 


kiſs'd it ſeveral times, and then ftrutted ſome turns 
about the room, with more ſatisfaction of mind than 
ever any Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of 
fifty thouſand pounds. 


CH A, P.XH. 
A diſcovery made by Partridge., 


| W HIL E Jones was exulting in the conſcwul- 


neſs of his integrity, Parttidge came caper- 


ing into the room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, 
or fancied he brought, any good tidings. He had 


been diſpatched that morning, by his maſter, with 
orders to endeavour, by the ſervants of lady Bellaſton, 


or by any other means, td diſcover whicher Sophia 


had been conveyed ; and he now returned, and with 
2 err told our hero, that he had found 


« George the game- Keeper, who is one of the ſervants 
© whom the ſquire bath brought with him to town. 
I kuew him preſently, though have not ſeen him 
© thele ſeveral years; but you know, fir, he is a very 


© remarkable man, or to wc a purer phraſe, he hath 
« a molt remarkable beard, the largeit and blackeſt I 
ever ſaw. It was ſome time however before Black 


© George could recolle& me.'—* Well, but what is 
© your good news?” cries Janes: What do you 


4 know of my Sophia ?*— You ſhall know pre- 


* lently, 


oft bird. I have ſeen, ſir, ſaid he, Black 


r ih ib 
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h my t ſently; fir,” anſwered Partridge, * Lam coming to 


«prolly © it as faſt as I can, —You are fo impatient, fir, your 
1 1m- & would come at the infinitive mood, before you carr 
: Mſg get to the imperative. As I was ſaying, fir, it was 
of « {ome time before he recollected my fate. Con- 
found your face, cries Jones, * what of my So- 
| : 'phia ?—* Nay, fir,” anſwered Partridge, © I know - 
E S.“ nothing more of madam Sophia, than what I am 
going to tell you; and I ſhould have told you all 
he © before this if you had not interrupted me; but if 
wh, you look ſo angry at me, you will frighten all of 
en it out of my head, or to ule a purer phraſe, out of 
han my memory. I never ſaw you look ſo angry ſince 
of © the day we left Upton, which I ſhall remember if 
© I was to live a thouſand years '—* Well, pray go 
© on in your own way, ' ſaid Jones, * you arerefolved 
© to make me mad I find.“ Not for the world,” 
anſwered Partridge, * I have ſuffered enough for that 
. already; which, as I ſaid, I ſhall bear in my re- 
_— * membrance the longeſt day I have to live — 
= Well, but Black George !' cries Jones —* Well, 
wy Sir, as I wag ſaying, it was a long time before he 
ad could recollet me; for indeed I am very much 
th © altered ſince I ſaw him. Non ſum qualts eram. I 
wo * have had troubles in the world, and nothing alters 
24 « a man ſo much as grief. I have heard it wil 
« change the colour of a man's hair in a night. How-- 
ry © ever, at laſt, know me he did, that's ſure enough; 
a © for we are both of an age, and were at the ſame 
* © chaiity-ſchool.. George was a great dunce, but ro 
Ys matter for that; all men do not thrive in the world 
1 © according to their learning. F am ſure I have 
4 « reaſon to ſay ſo; but it will be all one a thouſand 
[ years hence. Well, fir, —where was I ?-O—well, 
we no ſooner knew each other, than after many 
a * hearty ſhakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an 
: alehouſe and take a pot, and by good luck the beer 


© was ſome of the beſt I have met with ſince I have 
© been iu town.—Now, fir, I am coming to the 
| : D 6 « point ; 
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paint; for no ſooner did I name you, and told him, 
© that you and I came to town together, and hat 
lived together ever ſmce, then he called for another 
pot, and ſwore he would dripk to your health; 
and indeed he drank your health ſo heartily, that 
l was overjoyed to ſee there was ſo much gratitude 
© left in-the world: and after we had emptied that 
pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, and fo we drank 
© another to your health; and then I made haſte 
home to tell you the news.” | | 
What news?” cries Jones, you have not men- 
© tioned a word of my Sophia! ——. Bleſs me! I 
© had like to have forgot that. Indeed we mentioned 
a great deal about young madam Weſtern, and 
'© George told me all; that Mr. Blifil is coming to 
town, in order to be married to her. He had beſt 
'© make haſte then, ſays I, or ſomebody will have her 
before he comes; and indeed, ſays I, Mr. Seagrim, 
© it is a thouſand pities ſomebody thould not have 
her; for he certainly loves her above all the wo- 
men in the world. I would have both you and the 
© know that it is not for her fortune hg follows her; 
© for I can aſſure you as to matter of that, there is 
another lady, one of much greater quality and 
fortune than ſhe can pretend to, who is fo fond 
of ſomebody, that ſhe comes after him day and 
night.“ a 
i _ Jones fell into a paſſion with Partridge, for 
having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fellow 
anſwered, he had mentioned no name : * Beſides, 
«* fir,” ſaid he, I can aſſure vou, George is ſincerely 
© your friend, and wiſhed Mr. Blifil at the devil 
+ more than once; nay, he ſaid he would do any 
thing in his power upon earth to ſerve you; and ſo 
© I am convinced he will, —Betray you indeed! why 
J queſtion whether you have a better friend than 
© George upon earth, except myſelf, or one that 
« would go farther to ſerve yon.“ | 
g ü 4 Well,” 


i 
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=” Well,” ſays Jones, a little paciked, BY you Fr y chefs 


fellow, who I believe indeed is enough inclined to 


© be my friend, lives in the ſame houſe with Sophia d' 
In the ſame houſe?” anſwered Partridge; * why, 


© fir, he is one of the ſervants of the family, and very 


well dreſt I promiſe you he is; if it was not for 
< his black beard, you would hardly know him.” 

One ſervice then at leaſt he may do me,“ ſays 
Jones; * ſure he can certainly convey a letter to my 
Sophia.“ | 

Von have hit the nail ad unguem, cries Partridge; 
how came I not to think of it? I will engage he 
© ſhall do it upon the very firſt mentioning.? 

© Well then, ſaid Jones, do you leave me at pre- 


-< fent, and I will write a letter which you ſhall de- 


liver to him to-morrow morning; for I ſuppoſe you 


4 know where to find him.“ 


O yes, fir,* anſwered Partridge, © I ſhall certainly 


- find him again; there is no fear of that. The liquor 


is too good for him to ſtay away long. I make no 
© doubt but he will be there every day he ſtays in 
town.“ | 55 
So you don't know the ſtreet then where my So- 
© phia is lodged P cri:y Jones. 
© Indeed, fir, I do,“ fays Partridge, 

What is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 
The name, fir, why here, fir, juſt by, anſwered 
Partridge, * not above a ſtreet or two off. I don't 
© indeed know the very name; for as he never told 
me, if I had aſked, you know it might have put 
ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, fir, let me 
alone for that. I am too cunning for that, I pro- 

« mile you.“ 
© Thou art moſt wonderful cunning indeed,” rephed 
| Jones; however I will write to my charmer, hnce 
I believe you will be cunning enough to find him 
© to-morrow at the ale-houfe.” | 
And now having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Partridge, 
Mr. Jones fat himſelf down to write, in which em- 
ht ployment 


=” 
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(if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my 


—— a 1 


_— 5 


ployment we ſhall leave him for a time. And here 
we put an end to the fifteenth book. _ . 


ene 
| Containing the ſpace of five days. 


CHAP, 1. 
Of prologues. | 


Have heard of a dramatic writer who uſed to ſay, 
he would rather write a play than a prologue; in 
ke manner, I think, I can with leſs pains write one 
of the books of this hiſtory, than the prefatory 
chapter to each of them. | 
To fay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe 
hath been devoted on the head of that author; Who 


_ firſt inflituted the method of prefixing to his play that 


portion of matter which is called the prologue; and 
which at firſt was part of the piece itſelf, but of latter 
years hath had uſually ſo little connection with the 


drama before which it ſtands, that the prologue to one 


play might as well ſerve forany other. Thoſe indeed 
of more modern date, ſeem all to be written on the 
ſame three topics, viz. an abuſe of the taſte of the 
town, a condemnation of all cotemporary authors, 
and an eulogium on the performance juſt about to be 
repreſented. The ſentiments in all theſe are very little 
varied, nor is it poſſible they ſhoulda; and indeed I have 
often wondered at the great invention of authors, who 
have been capable of finding ſuch various phraſes to 
expreſs the ſame thing. | | 1 

In like manner, I apprehend, ſome ſuture hiſtorian 


manner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow 
ſome good wiſhes on my memory, for having firſt 
eſtabliſhed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; moſt of 
which, like modern prologues, may as probably be 

| prebxed 
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* 
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which they introduce, or indeed to any other hiſtory 
as to this. . 2 85 

But however authors may ſuffer by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument 
in the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the 


other. | : 


Firſt, it is well known, that the prologue ferves 
the critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of hiſ- 


fing, and to tune his cat-call to the beſt advantage; 


by which means, I have known thoſe muſical inſtru- 

ments fo well prepared, that they have been able to 

play in full concert at the firſt riſing of the curtain. 

- The ſame advantages may be drawn from theſe 

chapters, in which the critic will be always ſure of 
meeting with ſomething that may ſerve as a wWhetſtone 

to his noble ſpirit; ſo that he may fall with a more 

hungry appetue for cenſure on the hiſtory itſęlf. And 
here his ſagacity muſt make it needleſs to obſerve how 

artfully theſe chapters are calculated for that excetlent, 


urpoſe; for in theſe we have always taken care to 


interſperſe ſomewhat of the ſour or acid kind, in or- 


der to ſharpen and ſtimulate the ſaid ſpirit of criti- 


ciſm. 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as fpeQator, 
fands great advantage from both theſe; for as they are 
not obliged either to ſee the one, or read the others, 
and both the play and the book are thus protracted, 


prefixed to any other book in this hiſtory 28 to that 


— 


by the former they have a quarter of an hour longer 


allowed them to ſit at dinner, and by the latter they 
have the advantage of beginning to read at the fourth 
or fifth page inſtead of the firſt; a matter by no means 
of trivial conſequence to perſons who read books with 
no othef view than to ſay they have read them, a 
more general motive to reading than is commonly 
imagined ; and from which not only law books, and 
good books, but the pages of Homer and Virgil, of 
Swift and Cervantes, have been often turned over. 

Many other are the emoluments which ariſe 4 _ 
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both:theſe ; but they are for the moſt part fo obvious 


eſpecially. fince it occurs to us that the principal merit 
of both the prologue and the preface is that they be 
ſhort. „„ | 
| Ci 4A Fc. Ii, 
Aiwhimfical adventure which beſel the ſquire, with ther 
diſtreſſed fetuatron of Sophia. 
JE muſt: convey the reader to Mr. Weſtern's 
lodgings, which were in Piccadilly, where 
he was placed by the recommendation of the landlord. 
at the Hercules- Pillars at Hyde-Park Corner; for at 
that inn, which was the firſt he faw on his- arrival in 
town, he placed his horſes, and in thoſe ledgings, 
which were the firſt he heard of, be depoſited himſelf. 
Here when Sophia alighted from” the hackney- 
coach, which brought her from the houſe of lady Bel- 
laſton, ſhe deſired to retire to the apartment provided 
for her, to which her father very readily agreed, and: 
whither- he attended her himſelbk. A ſhort dialogue, 
neither very material nor pleaſant to relate minutely, 
then paſſed between: them, in which he pretfed her 
vehemently to give her conſent to the marriage with. 
Blifil, who, as he acquainted her, was to be in town 
in a few days; but inſlead of 'complying, ſhe geve a. 
more peremptory and reſolute refuſal than ſhe had 
ever done before. This ſo incenſed her father, that- 
after many bitter: vows that he would force her to 
have him whether ſhe would or no, he departed from 
her with many hard words and curſes, locked the 
door, and put the key into his pocket. | 
While Sophia was leſt with no other company than 
what attend the cloſeſt ſtate priſoner, namely, fire 
and candle, the ſquire fat do wn to regale himſelf over 
a bottle of wine, with his par ſon and-the landlord of 
the Hercules Pillars, Who, as the ſquire ſaid, would 
make an excellent third man, and could inform them 
of the. news of the town, and how affairs went; for 4 
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that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 
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ze ſure, ſays he, he knows a great deal, ſince the 
hories of many of the quality ſtand at his houſe. 
In this agreeable ſociety, Mr. Weſtern paſt that 


evening and great part of the ſuceceding day, during 


which period nothing happened of ſufficient conſe: 
quence to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time 


Sophia .palt by herſelf; for her father ſwore ſhe ſhould. 


never came out of her chamber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt 
conſented to marry Blifil; nor did he ever ſaffer the 
door to be unlocked unleſs to convey her food, on 
which occaſions he always attended himſelf. 

The ſecond morning after his arrival, while he 25 


the par ſon were at breakfaſt together on a toaſt and a 


tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was bo. 
iow to wait on him. 

A gentleman!” quoth the ſquere, © who the devil 
© can he be? Do, doctor, go down and ſee who tis. 


s Mr. Blihl'can hardly be come to town yet, —Go 


£ down, do, and know what his buſineſs is.“ 
The doctor returned with an account that it was a 
very well dreſt man, and by the ribbon in his hat he 


took him for an officer of the army; that be ſaid he had 


ſome particular buſineſs, which he could deliver to 
none but Mr. Weſtern himſelf. 

An officer!” cries the ſquire, * what can any ſuch 
fellow have to do with mie? If he wants an order 


for baggage-waggons, I am no juſtice of peace here, 


nor can | grant a warrant Let un come up n 
iſ he mult ſpeak to me.“ | 
A very genteel man now entered the room; i. 


having made his compliments to the ſquire, and defircd 


the favour of þeing alone with him, delivered him- 


ſelf as follows. 


/ 


Sir, I come to wait upon oh by the commend 
«© of my lord Fellama!; but With a very diflerent 


meſſage from what I ſuppoſe you expcct, after what 


9 paſt the other night.” 


My lord who?” cries 5 the (quires 6 I never heard 


{ the s enn. ns Ls 
| is 
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His lordſhip,” ſaid the gentleman, . „ ing 9s | 


- 


impute every thing to the effect of liquor, and the 


moſt trifling acknowledgment of that kind will ſer 


every thing right; for as he hath the moſt violent 
attachment to your daughter, you, ſir, are the laſt 
perſon upon earth, from whom he would refent an 
affront ; - and happy i is it for you both that he, hath 
given ſuch public demonſtrations of his courage, as 
to be able to put up an affair of this kind, without 
danger of any imputation on his honour.. All he 
deſires therefore, is, that you will, before me, make 
ſome acknowledgment ; the lighteſt in the world 
will be ſufficient; and he intends this afternoon to 
pay his reſpects to you, in order to obtain your leave 
of viſiting the young lady on the footing of a lover.” 


© I don't underſtand much of what = ſay, fir,” 


ſaid the ſquire;z * but 1 ſuppoſe, by w 


6 
6 
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at you talk 
about my daughter, that this is the lord which my 
coulin lady Bellaſton mentioned to me, and ſaid 
ſomething about his courting my daughter. It ſo 
be that how that be the cale—you may give my 
ſervice to his lordfin p, and tell un the girl is diſpoſed 


of already.“ 


Perhaps, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, © you are not 
ſuſiciemiy apprized of the! greatneſs of this offer. 
I believe ſuch a perſon; title, aud fortune, would 
be no where refuſed.” 

* Lookee, Sir, anſwered the Squire, ts be very 
plain, my daughter is beſpoke already; but if ſhe 


Was not, I would not marry her to a lord upon 


any abcount; I hate all lords; they are a parcel of 


„ courtiers and Hannoverians, and I will have no- 


thing to do with them” 
« Well Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman, * if that is your 


reſolution, the meſſage I am to deliver to you, is, 
« that my lord deſires the favour of your company this 


morning in Hyde-Park.” 
© You may tell my lord,” anſwered the Squire, that 


J am buſy and cannot come, 1 have enough to 


+ look 


= - 
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. © Jook after at home, and cannot ſtir abroad on any 
account. | ; | e 040 
am ſure, Sir,“ quoth the other, you are too 
much a gentleman to ſend fuch a meſſage; you will 
* not, I am convinced, have it ſaid of you, that 
© aſter having affronted a noble peer, you refuſe him 
ſatisfaction. His lordſhip would have been will- 
ing, from his great regard to the young lady, to 
have made up matters in another way; but unleſs 
he is to look on you as à father, his honour will not 
« 4 ſuffer his putting up ſuc an indignity as you muſt | 
be fenfible you offered him.“ | | 

© offered him!” cries the Squire; it is a d—n'd 
tlie, I never offered him any thing.” 

Upon theſe words the gentlman returned a very 
ſhort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
fame time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which 

no ſooner reached the ears of Mr. Weſtern, than the 

worthy Squire began to caper very briſkly about the 
room, bellowing at the ſame time with all his might, 
as if defirous to ſummon a greater number of ſpefta- 
tors to behold his agility. — ONTY THEN 
The parſon, who had left great part of the tankard 
enfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately at- 
t ended therefore on the Squire's vociſeration, crying, 
© bleſs me Sir, what's the matter?” Matter !' 
quoth the Squire, here's a highwayman, I believe, 
ho wants to rob and murder me— tor he bath 
fallen upon me with that ſtick there in his hand. 
when I wiſh I may be d—n'd if I gid un the leaſt 
provocation.“ | | | 
+ © How. Sir, ' ſaid the captain, did you not tell me 
n . | 
No, as J hope to be ſaved;' anſwered the Squire. 
+ © I believe I mightſay, Tas a lie that I had offer- 
ed any affront to my lord,” — but I never ſaid the 

* word you lie. I underitand myſelf better, and you 
\* might have underſtood yourſelf better than to fall 

J upon's naked man, If I bad a ſtick in my hand, 
fe 6 you 
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you would not have dared to ſtrike me. I'd have 


© knocked thy lantern jaws about thy ears. Come 


$ down into yard this minute, and [']]l take about 


* with thee at ſingle- ſtick for a broken head, that I 
will; or Iwill go into a naked room and box thee 
for a belly-full. At unt half a man, at unt I am 
ure.“ . 5 

The captain, with ſome indignation, replied, I 
« ſee, Sir, you are below my notice, and I ſhall in- 
form his lord{hiſh you ate below his. I am forry 
© F have dirtied my fingers with you.'—At which 
words he withdrew, the -parſon interpoſing to pre- 


vent the Squire from ſtopping him, in which he eaſi- 


ly prevailed, as the other, though he made ſome et- 
forts for the purpoſe, did not ſeem very violently 
bent on ſucceſs. However, when the captain was 


departed, the Squire ſent many curſes and ſome me- 
naces after him; but as theſe did not ſet out from his. 
lips till the officer was at the bottom of the tans, 


and grew louder and louder as he was more and 
more remote, they did not reach his ears, or at leaſt 
did not retard his departure. 7-1 
..., Poor Sophia, however, who in her priſon heard 
all her father's outcries from firſt io laſt, began now 


firſt to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to- 


ſcream as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had 
done before, though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe 
fcreams ſoon ſilenced the Squire, and turned all his 
conſideration towards his daughter, whom he loved 
fo tenderly, that the leaſt apt rehenſion of any harm 


happening to her, threw lum preſently into agonies: 


for except in that ſingle inſtance in which the whole 
future happineſs of her life was concerned, ſhe Was 
ſovereign miſtreſs of his inclinations. G 

Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with 
. ſwearing he would take the law of him, the Squne 
no mounted up ſtairs to Sophia, whom, as ſoen es 
he had unlocked and opened the door, he found all 


pale and breathlely, The moment however that ſþe 


{aw 
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aw her father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and catch- 


ing him hold by the hand, ſhe cry'd paſſtonately, 
O my dear Sir, I am almoſt frightened to death d 

I hope: to heaven no harm hath ivr to you.“ 
No, no,“ cries the Squire, no great harm. The 
raſcal hath not hurt me much, but rat me if I don't 


© me what's the matter, who is it that hath in fulted 
© you?” * I don't know. the name o'un,” anfwered 
Weſtern, * ſome officer fellow I ſuppoſe that we are 
© to pay for beating us, but I'll make him pay this 
© bout, if the raſcal hath got any thing, which I ſup- 
poſe he hath not. For thof he was dreſt out ſo 
© vine, I queſtion whether he hath got a voot of land 
in the world.“ But, dear Sir,” cries ſhe, * what 
* was the occaſion of your quarrel ?* What ſhould 
it be, Sophy,' anſwered the Squire, but about yon, 


* Sophy. All my misfortunes are about you; and 
vou will be the death of your poor father at laſt. 


© Here's a varlet of a lord, the lord knows who for- 
© footh ! who hath taan a liking to you, and becauſe 
I would not gi un my conſent, he ſent me a kall- 


enge. Come, do be a good girl, Sophy, and put 
an end to all your father's troubles ;* come do, con- 
© ſent to ha un; he will be in town within this day 
© or two; do but promiſe me to marry un as ſoon as 
he comes, and you will make me the happieſt man 


in the world, and I will make you the happieſt 
woman ; you [hall have the fineſt cloaths in Lon- 


don, and the fineſt Jewels, and a coach and fix at 
your command. I promiſed Allworthy aheady to 


© give up half my eſtate, —Odrabbet it! I ſhould 
© hardly ſtick at giving up the Whole.“ Will my 


© papa be ſo kind,” ſays ſhe, as to hear me ſpeak ?“ 


© why wout aſk, Sophia,“ cries he, when doſt know 
© that I had rather hear thy voice, than the muſick of 
the beſt pack of dogs in England —Hear thee, my 
dear little girl! I hope I ſhall hear thee as long as 


I live: forif I was ever to loſe that pleaſure, I 


would 


ha the la o'un.“ Pray, dear Sir,“ fays ſhe, © tell 


u 
g 
| 05 
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© would not gee a braſs varden to live a moment 


© longer. Indeed, Sophy, you de not know how I love | 


you, indeed you don't, or you never could have 
run away nd. left your poor father, who hath no 
other joy, no other comfort upon earth but his little 
© Sophy.” At theſe words the tears ſtood in his eyes ; 
and Sophia (with the tears ſtreaming from. hers) an- 
ſwered, © indeed, my dear papa, I know you heve 
© loved me tenderly, and heaven is my witneſs how 
© {incerly I have returned your affection; nor could 


© any thing but an apprehenſion of being forced into 


the arms of this man, have driven me to run from 


3 

© a father whom I love ſo paſſionately, that I would, _ 
with pleaſure, ſaci iſice my life to his happineſs ;' 

© nay, 1 have endeavouted to reaſon myſelf into do- 
ing more, and had almoſt worked up a reſolution,” 
« 
g 
* 
4 


to endure the molt miſerable of all lives, to comply 
with your inclinations. It was that reſolution alone 


to which I could not force my mind; nor can 1 


ever.“ Here the Squire began to look wild, and 
the foam appeared at his lips, which Sophia obſerv- 
ing, begged to be heard out, and then proceeded: 
If my father's life, his health, or any real happineſs 
© of his was at ſtake, bere ſtands your reſolved daugh- 
© ter, may heaven blaſt me, if there is a miſery 1 
© would not ſuffer to preſerve you. No, that moſt 
© deteſted, moſt loathſome of all lots would I em- 
© brace, I would give my hand to Bhfil for your: 
* ſake.” I tell thee; it will preſerve me, anſwers: 
the father; it will gee me health, happineſs, life, 
every thing. —Upon my ſoul I ſhall die if doſt re- 
© fuſe me; I ſhall break myheart. I ſhall upon my 
ſoul.— Is it pollible,* ſays ſhe, you can have 
ſuch a deſire to make me miſerable?” I tell you 
noa, anſwered he loudly, * my whole deſire is to 
make thee happy; me! dn me if there is a thing 
upon earth I would not do to ſee thee happy. 
And will not my dear papa allow me to have the- 
+ leait knowledge of what will make me ſo? If it be 
| | true 
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true that happineſs conſiſts in opinion; what muſt 


be my condition, when I ſhall think myſelf the 
« moſt miſerable of all the wretches' upon earth??? 
Better think yourſelf ſo, ſaid he than know it by - 


being married to a poor baſtardly, vagabond.“ If 


© jt will content you, Sir,“ ſaid Sophia, I Will give 


you the moſt ſolemn promiſe never to marry. him 


© nor any other while my papa lives, without his con- 
© ſeat. Let me dedicate my whole life to your ſexs , 
vice; let me be again your poor Sophy, and my 


_ © whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, as it hath been, to 


ed the ſquire, I am not to chauſed in this manner. 
© Your aunt Weſtern would then have reaſon to think 
© me the ſool ſhe doth. No, no, Sophy, I'd have 


you to know I have got more wiſdom, and know 
more of the world than to take the word of a wo- 


© man in a matter where a man is concerned. 
How, Sir, have I deſervedthis want of confidence ?? 
ſaid he: Have I ever broke a ſingle promiſe to 
you Or have I ever been found guilty of a falfe- 
© hood from my cradle? ELookee, Sophy,“ cries 
he, that's neither here nor there. I Si 
* upon this match, and have him you ſhall, d—n _ 
me if ſhat unt. D—n me ſhat. unt, though doſt 


. © hang thyſelf the next morning.“ At repeating which 


words he clinched his ſiſt, knit his brows, bit his 
lips, and thundered ſo loud, that the poor afflicted, 
terriſied Sophia, ſunk trembling into her chair; and 
had not a flood of tears come immediately to her 
relief, perhaps worſe had followed. : 

Weltern beheld the deplorable condition of his 


daughter with no more contrition or remorſe, than 


* 


the turnkey of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies 
of. a tender wife, When taking her laſt farewel of her 
condemned huſband; or rather he looked down on 
her with the ſame emotions which ariſe in an honeſt 
lair tradeſman, who ſees his debter dragged to pri- 
fon for lol. which, though a juſt debt, the wretch is 


wickedly 
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_ wickedly unable to pay. Or, to hit the caſe. ſtill 
more nearly, he felt the ſame compunction with a 

> bawd, when ſome poor innocent whom fhe hath lik 
enſnared into her hands, falls into fits at the firſt pro- w. 
poſal of what is called ſeeing company. Indeed this cu 
reſemblance would be exact, was it not that the bawd + pe 
hath an intereſt in what ſhe doth; and the father, Ida 
though perhaps he may 2 think otherwiſe, can th 

in reality have none in urging his daughter to almoſt | 

an equal proftitution, - | * ric 
In this condition he left his poor Sophia, and de- no 

_ parting with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect G. 
of tears, he locked the room, and returned to the be 
parſon, who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the fir 
young lady, which though perhaps it was not quite Va 


What happened to Sophia during her confinement. 


T 


ſo much as his duty required, yet was it ſufficient to I th 
throw the ſquire into a violent rage, and into many So 
6 indecent reflections on the whole body of the clergy, ſa 
which we have too great an honour for that ſacred t 
|  ſunftion to commit to paper. ws of 
I | | 
| CHAP. III. bi 


HE landlady of the, houſe where the ſquire ff t- 
lodged had begun very early to entertain 2 th 


3 ſtrange opinion of her gueſts. However, as ſhe was * 
| informed that the ſquire was a man of a vaſt fortune, hi 
and as ſhe had taken care to exact a very extraordi- W. 
nary price for her rooms, ſhe did not think proper re 
to give any offence; for though ſhe was not without * 

ſome concern for the confinement of poor Sophia, 
of whoſe great ſweetneſs of temper and affahility, W 
4 the maid of the houſe had made fo favourable a re ti 
= port, which was confirmed by all the ſquire's ſer- 0 
| vants; yet ſhe had much more concern for her -own Ca 
| intereſt, than to provoke one, whom, as ſhe ſaid, IN fi! 
fhe perceived to be a very haſtiſh kind of a gentle- xr 
re Fs, | TIP Wy: je 


man, 
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Though Sophia eat but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
ſerved with her meals; indeed I believe, if ſhe had 
liked any one rarity, that the Squire, however angry, 
would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt to have pro- 
cured it for her; fince, however ſtrange it may ap- 
pear to ſome of my readers, he really doated on his; 


daughter, and to give her any kind of pleaſure was 
the higheſt ſatisfaction of his liſe. ir be an, 


The dinner hour being arrived, Black George car- 
ried up a pullet, the ſquire himſelf (for he had ſworn 
not to part with the key) attending the door. As 
George depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſſed: - 
between hun and Sophia (for he had not ſeen her 
ſince ſhe left the country, and ſhe treated every ſer- 
vant. with more reſpect than ſome perſons ſhew- to 
thoſe who are in a very ſlight degree their interiors) 2+ 
Sophia would have had him take the pullet back, 


| ſaying, ſhe could not cat; but George begged her: 


to try, and particularly recommended to her the eggs,” 
of which he ſaid it was full. | „ 143; $2388 
All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; 


but George was a great favourite with his maſter, as 


his employment was in concerns of the higheſt nature, 
namely, about the game, and was accuſtomed- te 
take many liberties. He had officiouſly carried up 
the dinner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to ſce hs: 
young lady; he made therefore no ſcruple of keeping 
his maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while civilities 
were paſſing between him and Sophia, for which he 
received only a good-humoured rebuke at the door 
when he returned. . 2 645M A 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &e 
were, as George well knew, the moſt favourite dain= 


ties of Sophia. It was therefore no wonder, that tfe 


who was a very good-natured fellow, ſhould take 
care to ſupply her with this kind of delicacy, at a 
time when all the ſervants in the houſe were afraid 


' the would be ſtarved; for ſhe had ſcarce ſwallowel.” 
a ſingle mor ſel in the laſt forty houis˖ ? 
85 K 
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Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all 


perſons, as it uſually hath on a widow, Whoſe ap- 


ite is often rendered tharper than it can be render. 


ed by the air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain; 
yet the ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome 
people may ſay to the contrary, will eat at laſt, And 


ia herſelf, after ſome little conſideration, began 
to difſe& the fowl, which ſhe found to be as full of 
eggs as George had reported. 

But if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained 
ſomething which would have delighted the Royal 
Society much more; for if a fowl with three legs be 
ſo invaluable a curiofty, when perhaps time hath 
produced a thouſand ſuch, at what price ſhall we 
eſteem a bird which ſo totally contradicts all the laws 
of animal ceconomy, as to contain a letter in its belly? 
Ovid tells us of a flower into which Hyacinthus was 
metamorphoſed, that bears letters on its leaves, which 
Virgil recommended as a miracle to the Royal So- 
ciety of his day; but no age nor nation hath ever 
recorded a bird with a letter in its maw. 


But though a miracle of this kind might have en- 
gaged all the Academies de Sciences in Europe, and per- 
- haps in a fruitleſs enquiry; yet the reader, by barely 


recollecting the laſt dialogue which paſſed between 
meſſteurs Jones and Partridge, will be very ealily 
ſatisfied from whence this letter came, and how it 


found its paſſage into the fowl. 


Sophia, notwithſtanding her long faſt, and not- 
withſtanding her favourite diſh was there before her, 
no ſooner ſaw the letter than ſhe immediately ſnatch- 
ed it up, tore it open, and read as follows: 


Madam,“ 

„Was I not ſenſible to whom I have the honour 
of writing, I ſhould endeavour, however difficult, 
*ita_ paint the horrors of my mind, at the account 

brought me by Mrs. Honour: but as tenderneſs 
alone can have any true idea of the pangs which 
1 1977 a tenderueſs 


_-_ - 
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tenderneſs is capable of feeling; ſo can this moſt ami- 
* able quality which my Sophia poſſeſſes in the moſt 
eminent degree, ſufficiently inform her what her 
Jones muſt have ſuffered on this melancholy oc- 
© cahon. ls there a circumſtance in the world which 
can heighten my agonies, when I hear of any mis- 
fortune which hath befallen you ? Surely there is 
one only, and with that Lamaccurſed, It is, my So- 
phia, the dreadful conſideration that I am myſelf 
the wretched cauſe. Perhaps I here do myſelf too 
much honour; but none will envy me an honour 
which coſts me ſo extremely dear. Pardon me this 
preſumption, and pardon me a greater ſtill, if I 
aſk you whether my advice, my aſſiſtance, my pre- 
ſence, my abſence, my death, or my tortures can 
bring you any relief? Can the moſt perfect admi- 


dent love, the moſt melting tenderneſs, the moſt 
rteſigned ſubmiſſion to your will, make you amends 
for what you are to facrifice to my happineſs? H 
they can, fly, my lovely angel, to thoſe arms which 
are ever open to receive and protect you; and to 
which, whether you bring yourſelf alone, or the 
riches of the world with you, is, in my opinion, an 
alternative not worth regarding. If, on the con- 
trary, wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on the moſt 
mature reflection, inform you, that the facrifice is 
too great; and if there be no way left to reconcile 


„ SG SS p p f f 4 oo a 60 + 


to drive me for ever from your thoughts, exert your 
« reſolution, and let no compaſſion for my ſufferings 
bear the leaſt weight in that tender boſom. Be- 
lieve me, madam, I fo ſincerely love you better 


than myſelf, that my great and principal end is 
your happineſs. My firſt wiſh (why would not 
fortune indulge me in it!) was, and pardon” me if 
1 ſay, ſtill is, to fee you every moment the hap- 
focomd wiſh is to hear you are 

2 


TIL 6 ſoz 


ration, the moſt watchful obſervance, the moſt ar- 


you to your father, and reſtore the peace of your 
dear mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you 
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© ſo; but no miſery on earth can equal mine, while 
* I think you owe an uneaſy moment to him who 
s 1s, madam, Ws | | | 
iin every ſenſe, and to every purpoſe, 
| s your devoted | 


100 


Thomas Jonss,” 


What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this 
letter, how often ſhe read it, or whether more than 
once, ſhall all be left to our reader's imagination. 
The anſwer to it he may perhaps ſee hereafter ; but 
not at preſent; for this reaſon, among others, that 
ſhe did not now write any, and that for ſeveral good 
cauſes, one of which is this, that ſhe had no paper, 
pen, nor ink. 1 8 

In the evening while Sophia was meditating on the 
letter ſhe had received, or on ſomething elſe, a vio- 
lent noiſe from below diſturbed her meditations. 
This noiſe was no other than a round bout at alter- 
cation between two perſons. One of the combatants, 
by his voice, ſhe immediately diſtinguiſhed to be her 
father; but ſhe did not ſo ſoon diſcover the ſhriller 
pipes to belong to the organ of her aunt Weſtern, 
who was juſt arrived in town, and having, by means 
of one of her ſervants, who ſtopt at the Hercules 
Pillars, learnt where her brother lodged, ſhe drove 
directly to his lodgings. „ fon J 

We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of So- 


phia, and, with our uſual good- breeding, attend her 


Jadyſhip. _ 


566 CHAP. Iv. 
In which Sophia is delivered from her conſinement. 


_—— {quire and the parſon (for the landlord was 
now otherwiſe; engaged) were ſmoaking their 
pipes together, when the arrival of the lady was firit 
figmked. - The Squire no ſooner heard her name, 
than he immediately ran down to uſher her up _ ; 
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ſtep!' © Z—ds and the. devil, cries the ſquire, daſh- 
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for he was à great obſerver of ſuch ceremonials, eſ- 
pecially to his ſiſter, of whom he ſtood more in awe 
— any other human creature, though he never 
would own this, nor did he perhaps know it him- 
ſelf. 13 e een eee 


Mrs. Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining · room; | 


having flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to ha- 
rangue. Well, ſurely no one ever had ſuch an in- 
« tolerable journey. I think the roads; ſince fo. 
many turnpike acts, are grown worſe than ever. 
La, — how could you get into this odious 
* place? No perſon of condition, I dare ſwear, 
© ever ſet foot here before,” * I don't know,? cries 


the ſquire, I think they do well enough; it was 


* landlord recommended them. I thought as he 
© knew moſt of the quality, he could beſt ſhew me 


* where to get among um.“ Well,” and where's 


my niece?” ſays the lady; have you been to wait 


upon lady Bellaſton yet? Ay, ay,“ cries' the 
ſquire, your niece is ſafe enough; ſhe is up- ſtairs 
in chamber.“ How,' anſwered the lady, is my 
+ niece in this houſe, and doth ſhe not know of my. 


being here?? No, no-body can well get to her, 
ſays the ſquire, for ſhe is under lock and key. 1 
have her ſafe; I vetched her from my lady coufin. | 


$ the firſt night I came to town, and I have taken 


© care o' her ever ſince; ſhe is as ſecure as a fox in 4 
* bag, I promiſe you.” Good heaven! returned 


Mrs. Weſtern, * what do I hear! I thought What a 
fine piece of work would be the conſequence of 
my conſent to your coming to town yourſelf; nay, 


charge myſelf with ever having conſented to it. 
Did not you promiſe me, brother, that you would 
take none of theſe headſtrong meaſures? Was it 
not by theſe headſtrong meaſures that you forced 
my niece to run away from you in the country r' 
Have you a mind to oblige her to take ſuch another 


ing 


it was indeed your own headſtrong will, nor can 1 
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againſt the awe which the inſpired. 
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ing his pipe on the ground, did ever mortal hear the 
© like? When I expected you would have com- 
© mended me ſor all I have done, to be fallen 

© in this manner!“ How! brother,“ ſaid the lady, 
© have I ever given you the leaſt reaſon to imagine 1 


©, ſhould: commend you for locking up your daugh- 
_ © ter? Have I not often told you, that women in a 


© free country are not to be treated with ſuch arbi- 
$. trary power? We are as free as the men, and I 
< heartily wiſh I could not ſay we deſerve that free- 
© dom better, If you expect I ſhould ſtay a moment 
© longer in this wretched houſe, or that I ſhould ever 
© own you;again as my relation, or that I ſhould ever 
trouble myſelf again with the affairs of your family, 
I inſiſt upon it that my niece be ſet at liberty this 
© inſtant.* | This ſhe ſpoke with ſo commanding an 
air, ſtanding with her back to the fire, with one hand 
behind her, and a pinch of ſnuff in the other, that 


' I.queſtion'whetherjThaleftris at the head of her Ama- 


zons ever made a more tremendous figure. It is no 
wonder therefore that the poor ſquire was not proof 
There,“ he 
cried, ,throwing down the key, there it is, do what 


you pleaſe. - I intended only to have kept her up 


* 


till Blifil came to town, which can't be long; and 
© now- if any harm happens in the mean time, re- 
© member who is to be blamed for it. 51 


I will anſwer it with my life,“ cries Mrs. Wef- 


© tern ; but I ſhall not intermeddle at all, unleſs 
© upon one condition, and that is, that you will 
© commit the whole entirely to my care, without 


. © taking any one meaſure yourſelf, unleſs I ſhall 


© eventually appoint you to act. If you ratify theſe 
© preliminaries, brother, I yet will endeavour. to 
& preſerve the honour of your family; if not, I ſhall 
© continue in a neutral tate.” - vet 

I pray you, good ſir,“ ſaid the parſon, permit 
© yourſelf to be admoniſhed this once by her lady. 


6 ſhip ;,. peradventure by communing with young 


| 3 madam 


— 
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© madam. Sophia, ſhe will effect more than you 


+ have been able to perpetrate by more rigorous 

meaſures. | | '- i1& - a0 * 
© What doſt thee open upon me?” cries the ſquire. 

© If thee doſt begin to babble, I ſhall whip thee m_ 


Fie, brother, anſwered the lady, is this lan- 
© guage to a clergyman? Mr. Supple is a man of 
6 — gives you the beſt advice; and the Whole 
© world, I believe, will concur in his opinion; but 
I muſt tell you, I expect an immediate anſwer to 
© my categorical propoſal. Either cede. your daugh- 
ter to my diſpoſal, or take her wholly to your 
© own ſurprizing diſcretion, and then I here, before 
© Mr. Supple, evacuate the garriſon, and renounce 
vou and your family for ever.“ . ? 

Il pray you let me be a mediator,? cries. the par- 
ſon : let me ſupplicate you?) 

Why there lies the key on the table,“ cries the 
ſquire. She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes; who 
« hinders her?” ; 

No, brother,“ anſwered the lady, I inſiſt or 
© the formality of its being delivered me, with a 
« full ratification of all the conceſſions ſtipulated.?*:; 

Why then I will deliver it to you There *tig,? 
cries the ſquire. I am ſure, fiſter, you can't accuſe 
me of ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. 
She hath a lived wi' you a whole year and muore 
to a time, without my ever zeeing her.” | 
And it would have been happy for her, an{wered 
the lady, if ſhe had always lived with me. No- 
thing of this kind would have happened under my 


— 


eee 


Ay, certainly,“ cries he, IJ only am to blame.” 
Why, you are to blame, brother, ' anſwered ſhe : 
© I have been often obliged to tell you ſa, and ſhall 
© always be obliged to tell you ſo. However, 


© I hope you will now amend, and gather ſo much 


* expericnce from paſt errors, as not to defeat my 
E 4 V ileſt 
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< wifeſt machinations by your blunders. Indeed, 
© brother, you are not qualified for theſe negocia. 
© tions. All your whole ſcheme of politics is 
© wrong. I once more, therefore, inſiſt, that you 
do not intermeddle. Remember only what is paſt." 
© Z—ds and bl, fiſter cries the ſquire,' 
What would you have me ſay ? _ You are enough 
© to provoke the devil.” | Ez 21 

There now,” ſaid ſhe, * juſt according to the old 

-»© cuſtom. I ſee, brother, there is no talking to you, 


© TI will appeal to Mr. Supple, who is a man of ſenſe, 


if 1 ſaid any thing which could put any human 
creature into a paſſion; but you are ſo wrong- 
headed every way.“ | 
Loet me beg you, madam,” ſaid the parſon, not 
to irritate his worſhip.* 1 
Iritate him p' ſaid the lady; ſure you are as 
« great a fool as himſelf. Well, brother, ſince you 
gave promiſed not to interfere, I will once more 
4 undertake the management of my mece. Lord 
© have mercy upon all affairs which are under the 
directions of men. The head of one woman is 
£< worth a thouſand of you.“ And now having ſum- 
moned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, ſhe departed, 
bearing the key with her.. | | 
She was no ſooner gone, than the ſquire (having 
firſt ſhut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as 
many hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himſelf 
for having ever thought of her eſtate; but added, 
* Now one hath been a flave fo long, it would be a 
« pity to loſe it at laſt, for want of holding out a lit- 
ile longer. The bitch can't live for ever, and I 
* know I am down for it upon the will.“ 
The parſon greatly commended this reſolution; 
and now the ſquire having ordered in another bottle, 
- which was his uſual method when any thing either 
pleaſed or vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully 
of this medicinal julap, ſo totally waſh away his 
choler, that his temper was become perfectly 8 
| | 1 an 


Weſtern. 
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and ferene when Mrs. Weſtern returned with Sophia 
into the room. The young lady had on her hat and 
capuchin, and the aunt acquainted Mr. Weſtern, 
+ that ſhe intended to take her niece with her to her 
© own lodgings; for, indeed, brother,” ſays ſhe, theſe 
rooms are not fit to receive a chriſtian ſoul in.? 
Very well, madam,” quoth Weſtern, * Whatever 
© you pleaſe. The girl can never be in better hands 
than yours; and the parſon here can do me the 
© juſtice to ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times hehind 
your back, that you was one of the moſt ſenſible 
s women in the world.“ | | 
To this,” cries the parſon, I am ready to bear 
t teſtimony.” | - 
« Nay, Laan ſays Mrs. Weſtern, I have al. 
© ways, I'm ſure, given you as favourable a character. 
« You muſt own you have a little too much haſtineſs 
© in your temper; but when you will allow yourſelf 
* 


; 


time to reflect, I never knew a man more reaſons 
able.“ | 3 
Why then, ſiſter, if you think ſo,“ ſaid the ſquire, 
here's your good health with all my heart. I am 2 


malice. Sophy, do you be a girl, and do every 
thing your aunt orders you.“ - 
© I have not the leaſt doubt of her,* anſwered Mrs, 
She hath had already an example before 
her eyes, in the behaviour of that wretch her couſin 
Harriet, who ruined herſelf by neglecting my advice. 
—O brother, What think you? You was hardly 
gone out of hearing, when you ſet out for London, 
when who ſhould arrive but that impudent fellow 
with the odious Iriſh name—that Fitzpatrick, He 
broke abruptly upon me without notice, or I 
would not have ſeen him. He ran on a long, unin- 
telligible ſtory about his wife, to which he forced 
me to give him a hearing; but I made him very 


* 

little paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to bear any 
1 
o 


_ * little anſwer, and delvered him the letter from his 
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* wiſe, which I bid him anſwer himſelf I ſuppoſe 
the wretch will endeavour to find us out; but I be 
you will not ſee her, for I am determined I will 
c:mat.* | | 
I I zee her?” anſwered the ſquire; © you need not 


© fear me. I'll ge no encouragement to ſuch undutis 


ful wenches. It is well for the fellow her huſband 
I Was not at houme. Od rabbit it, he ſhould have 
«. taken a dance thru the horſe-pond, I promiſe un. 
* You zee, Sophy, what undutifulneſs brings volks to, 
s You have an example in your own family.” 
Brother,“ cries the aunt, you need not ſhock 

© my niece by ſuch: odious repititions. Why will 
s you not leave every thing entirely to me?” + Well, 
„well, I wull, I wull,” ſaid the ſquire. | 
And now Mrs. Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put an 
end to the cenverſation, by 2 8 to be 
called. I fay luckily; for had it continued much 
longer, freſh matter of diſſention would, moſt pro- 
bably, have riſen between the brother and ſiſter; be- 
| tween whom education and ſex made the only diffe- 
rence; for both were equally violent, and equally po- 
ſitwe; they had both a vaſt affection for Sophia, and 
both a ſovereign, contempt for each other, 


CHAP. V. 


In which Jones receives a letter from Sophia, and goes ta 
a play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. 


HE arrival of Black George in town, and the 
| good offices which that grateful fellow had pro- 
miſed to do for his old benefactor, greatly comforted 
Jones in the midſt of all the anxiety and uneaſineſs 
which he had ſuffered on the account of Sophia; from 
whom, by the means of the ſaid George, he received 
the following anſwer to his letter, which Sophia, to 
whom the uſe of pen, ink, and paper was reſtored with 
Her liberty, wrote the very evening when ſhe departed 
from her confinement, | | 
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As I do not doubt your fincerity in what you 
write, you will be pleaſed to hear that ſome of my 
afflictions are at an end, by the arrival of my aunt 
Weſtern, with whom I am at preſent, and with 
whom I enjoy all the liberty I can deſire. One 
promiſe my aunt hath inſiſted on my making, 
which is, that 1 will not ſee or converſe with any 
perſon without her knowledge and conſent. This 
promiſe I have moſt ſolemnly given, and ſhall moſt 
inviolably keep: and though ſhe hath not expreſsly 
forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an omiſſion 
from forgetfulneſs; or this, perhaps, is included in 
the war converſing. However, as I cannot but 
conſider this as a breach of her generous confidence 
in my honour, you cannot expett that I ſhall, after 
this, continue to write myſelf, or to receive letters, 
without her knowledge. A promiſe is with me a 
very ſacred thing, and to be extended to every 
thing underſtood from it, as well as to what is ex- 
preſſed by it; and this conſideration may perhaps, 
on reflection, afford you ſume comfort, But Why 
ſhould I mention a comiort to you of this kind ? 
For though there 1s one thing in which I can never 
comply with the beſt of fathers, yet am I firmly re- 
ſolved never to act in defiance of him, or to take any 
ſtep of conſequence without his conſent. A firm 
perſuaſion of this, muſt teach you to divert your 
thoughts from what fortune hath {perhaps) made 
impoſſible. This your own intereſt perſuades you. 
This may reconcile you, I hope, to Mr. Allworthy ; 
and if it will, you have my injunctions to purſue 
it. Accidents have laid ſome obligations on me, 
and your good intentions probably more. Fortune 
may, perhaps, be ſometimes kinder to us both than 
at preſent, Believe this, that I ſhall always think 
of you as I think you deſerve, and am, Sir, 22 

your obliged humble ſervant, N 
| © SOPALA WESTERN» 
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\ 
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I charge you to write to me no more—at preſent 


at leaft; and accept this, which is now of no fer. 


vice to me, which I know you mult want, and 
* think you owe the trifle only to that fortune by 
s which you found it “. | py 


| A child who hath juſt learnt his letters, would have ' 


ſpelt this letter out in Jeſs time than Jones took in 
reading it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a mix- 
ture of joy and grief; ſomewhat like what divide the 
mind of a good man, when he peruſes the will of his 
deceaſed friend, in which a large legacy, Which his 
diſtreſſes make the more welcome, is bequeathed to 
him. Upon the whole, however, he was more pleaſ- 
ed than diſpleaſed; and indeed the reader may pro- 
bably wonder that he was diſpleaſed at all; but the 
reader is not quite ſo much inflove as was poor Jones: 
and love 1s a diſeaſe, which, though it may in ſome 
inſtances reſemble a conſumption, (which it ſome- 
times cauſes) in others proceeds in direct oppoſition 
to it, and particularly in this, that it never flatters it - 
ſelf, or ſees any one — in a favourable light. 
One thing gave him complete ſatisfaction, which 
was, that his miſtreſs had regained her liberty, and 
was now with a lady where ſhe might at leaſt 
aſſure herſelf of a decent treatment. Another com- 
fortable circumſtance, was the reference which ſhe 
made to her promiſe of never marrying any other 
man: for however diſintereſted he might imagine 
his paſlion, and notwithſtanding all the generous over- 
tures made in his letter, I very much queſtion whe- 
ther he could have heard a more afflicting piece of 
news, than that Sophia was marricd to another, tho? 
the match had been never ſo great, and never ſo like- 
Pl to end in making her completely happy. That re- 
ned degree of Platonic affection which is abſolutely 


© detached from the fleſh, and is indeed entirely and 


purely | 
Meaning, perhaps, the bank bill for 1001, 


OY hos we 
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purely ſpiritual, is a gift conſined to the female part 
of the creation; many of whom I have heard declare, 
(and doubtleſs, with great truth) that they would. 
with the utmoſt readineſs, reſign: a; lover toja rival, 
when ſuch reſignation was proved to be dare — for 
the temporal intereſt of ſuch lover. Hence, therefore, 
I conclude, that this affection is in nature, though I 
cannot pretend to ſay I have ever ſeen an inſtance of it. 
Mr. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
kiſhng the aforeſaid letter, and being at laſt in. a ſtate 
of good ſpirits, from the laſt- mentioned conſidera» _ 
tions, he agreed to carry an appointment, which he 
had before made, into execution. This was to atteud 
Mrs. Miller, and her younger daughter, into the gal- 
lery at the playhouſe, and to admit Mr. Partridge as: 
one of the company. For as Jones had really that: 
taſte for humour which» many affect, he expected to 
enjoy much entertainment in the criticiſms of Par- 
tridge; from whom he expected the ſimple dictates 
of nature, unimproved indeed, but likewiſe unadul- 
terated by art, | i,, 
In the firſt row then of the firſt gallery did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately de- 
clared, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in. 
When the firſt muſic was played, he faid, it was a 
wonder how ſo many fidlers could play at one 
© time, without putting one another out.“ While the 


fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out ia 4 


Mrs. Miller, * look, look, madam, the very picture of 
© the man in the end of the common-prayer book, 
© before the gunpowder-treaſon ſervice. Nor could 
he help obſerving with a ſigh, when all the candles 
were highted, that here were candles enough burat 
in one night to keep an honeſt poor family for a 
C twelvemonth.* | EP WET 
As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince ot 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention, nor did 
he break ſilcuct till the eutrange of the ghoſt; ow 
. ä | which 
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which he aſked Jones, What man that was in the 
6. ſtrange drefs ; ſomething, faid he, like what 1 


have ſeen in à picture. Sure it is not armour, is 


it ?* Jones anſwered, That is the ghoſt.“ To 
which Partridge replied with a ſmile, Perſuade me 
6 to that, fir, if you can. Though 1 cannot ſay I 
© ever actually faw a ghoſt in my life, yet 1 am cer- 


© tain I ſhould know one, if I ſaw him, better than 


© that comes to. No, no, fir, ghoſts don't appear 
© in ſuch dreſſes as that, neither.“ 
which cauſed much laughter m the neighbourhood 
of Partridge, he was ſuffered to continue, *till the 
ſcene between the ghoſt and Hamlet, when Partridge 


gave that credit to Mr. Garrick, which he had de- 


med to Jones, and fell into ſo violent a trembling, 
that his knees knocked againſt each other. Jones 


_ aſked him what was the matter, and whether he Was 


afraid of the warrior upon the ſtage ? O la, fir,” 
faid he, I perceive now it is what you told me. I 
am not afraid of any thing; for I know it is but a 
* play. 
©. one no harm at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo much 
company; and yet if I was frightened, I am not 
© the only perſon,” * Why, Who,“ cries Jones, 
dolt thou take to be ſuch a coward here beſides 


will; but if that little man there upon the ſtage is 
not ſrightened, I never ſaw any man frightened in 
my lite. Ay, ay; go along with you'!” Ay, 
to be ſure! Who's fool then! Will you? Lud 
have, mercy upon ſuch fook-hardineſs !—Whatever 
happens it is good enough for you.—* Follow you?“ 
I'd follow the devil as foon. Nay, perhaps, it is 
the devil—for they ſay he can put on what likeneſs 
he pleaſes.—Oh! hive he is again,——** No farther !” 


No, you have gone far enough already; farther 
© than I'd haye gone for all the king's dominions.” 
Jones offered to ſpeak, but Partridge cried, © Huſh, 
+ huſh, deat fir, don't you hear him! And during 

. Tho the 


In this miſtake, ' 


And if it really was a gholt, it could do 


' thyſelf ?? + Nay, you may call me coward if you 


ah age? — — 
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the whole ſpeech. of the ghoſt; he ſat with his eyes 


| 5 fixed partly on the ghoſt, and partly on Hamlet, and 
Fo wich his mouth open ; the ſame paſſions which ſuc- 
re ceeded each other in Hamlet, ſucceeded likewiſe 


When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, £ Why, 

© Partridge, you exceed my expectations. You en- 
joy the play more than I conceived paſhble.” 

5 Napy, fir,“ an{wered Partridge, if you are not afraid 


og of the devil, I can't help it; but to be ſure it is 

© natural to be ſurprized at ſuch things, though I 
a + know there is nothing in them: not that it was 
* the ghoſt that ſurprized me neither; for 1 ſhould 
4 © have known that to have been only a man in a 
« « ſtrange dreſs; but When I ſaw the little man ſo 
3 « frightened himſelf, it was that which took hold of 
ame.“ + And doſt thou imagine then, Partridge,“ 
' cries Jones, that he was really frightened ?? ( Nay, 

$ fir,” ſaid Partridge, did not you yourſelf obſerve 
4 © afterwards, - when he found it was his own father's 
7 E, ſpirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, 
- how his fear forſook him by degrees, and he was 


ſt ruck dumb with ſorrow, as it were, juſt as I ſhould 
+ have been, had it been my own cal But huſh! 
O la! What noiſe is that? There he is again. 
Weil, to be certain, though I know there is nothing 
mat all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder, 


© where thoſe men are.* Then. turning his eyes - 


again upon Hamlet, Ay you may draw your ſword ; 


what ſignißes a ſword againſt. the power of the 


« devil ?? Yor I TEE; 
During the ſecond act, Partridge made very few 
remarks. He greatly admired the fineneſs of the 
dreſſes ; nor could he help obſerving upon the king's 
countenance.  * Well,” ſaid he, how people ma 
be deceived by faces? Nulla fides fronti is, 1 nd, x 


* a true ſaying. Who would think, by looking in 


the king's face, that he had ever committed a mur- 


0 


* 


der? He then enquired alter the sheſt; but Ne 4 
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Who intended he ſhould: be furprized, gave him no 


ot her ſatisfaction, than that he might poſſibly ſee 


him again ſoon, and in a flaſh of fire.“ 


Partridge fat in fearful expectation of this; and 


now, when the ghoſt made his next appearance, 
Partridge cried out, There, fir, now; what fay you 
© now Is he frightened now or no? As much 
frightened as you think me, and to be ſure, no- 
© body can help ſome fears, I would not be in ſo 
© bad a condition as what's his name, ſquire Hamlet, 
© 1s there, for all the world. Bleſs me! What's be. 
come of the ſpirit? As I am a living ſoul, I thought 
© I ſaw him fink into the earth.“ Indeed you ſaw 
right,“ anſwered Jones. Well, well,“ cries Par- 
tridge, 1 know it is only a play; and beſides, it 
* there was any thing in all this, madam Miller 
© would not laugh ſo: for as to you, fir, you would 
not be afraid, I believe, if the devil was here in 
* perſon. — There, there Ay, no wonder you are 
an ſuch a paſſion ; ſhake the vile wicked wretch to 
pieces. If ſhe was my own mother I ſhould ſerve 
© her ſo. To be ſure, all duty to a mother is forfeit- 
ed by ſuch wicked doings.— Ay, go about your bu- 
« fineſs; I hate the ſight of you.” | 
Our critic was now pretty ſilent till the play, which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This he did not 
at firſt underſtand, till Jones explained it to him; 
but he no ſooner entered into the ſpirit of it, than 
he began to bleſs himſelf that he had never commit- 
ted murder. Then turning to Mrs. Miller, he aſked 
her, © If ſhe did not imagine the king looked as if he 
* was touched; though he is,“ ſaid he, a good actor, 
and doth all he can to hide it. Well, I would not 

have fo much to anſwer for, as that wicked man 
there hath, to ſit upon a much higher chair than he 
ſits upon. 


SS „ „ 


ſake'I'}l never truſt an innocent face again.“ 
The grave. digging ſcene next engaged the atten- 
tion of Partridge, Who expreſſed much furprize at 
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No wonder he run away; for your 
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e number of ſkulls thrown upon the ſtage. To 


which Jones anſwered, * That it was one of the moſt 


s 
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famous burial- places about town.. No wonder 


then,” cries Partridge, that the place is haunted. 


But 1 never ſaw in my life a worle grave-digger. 
I had a ſexton when I was a clerk, that ſhould have 
dug three graves while he 1s digging one. 


had ever had one in his hands. Ay,-ay, you may 
ſing. You had rather fing than work, I believe.“ 


—Upon Hamlet's taking up the ſkull, he cried out, 


0 
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Well, it is ſtrange to ſce how fearleſs ſome men 
are: I never could bring myſelf to touch any thing 
belonging to a dead man on any account. He 
ſeemed frightened 2nough too at the ghoſt I thought. 
Nemo omnibus horts "yon 
Little more worth remembering occurred during 


the play; at the end of which Jones aſked him, 


which of the players he liked beſt ?? To this he an- 


ſwered, with ſome appearance of indignation at the 


queſtion, + The king without doubt.“ 
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« other. Any body may ſec he is an actor. 


Indeed, Mr. 
Partridge,“ ſays Mrs, Miller, * you are not of the 
ſame opinion with the town ; for they areall agreed, 
that Hamlet is acted by the belt player who was 
ever on the ſtage.” 
idge, with a contemptuous ſneer, Why I could act 
as well as he myſelf. I am ſure if J had ſeen a 
ghoſt, I ſhould have looked in the very ſame man- 
ner, and done juſt as he did, And then to be fure, 
in that ſcene, as you called it, between him and his 
mother, Where you told me he acted ſo fine, why, 
Lord help me, any man, that is, any good man, 
that had ſuch a mother, would have done exactly 
the ſame. I know you are only joking with me; 
but, indeed, madam, though I was never at a play 
in London, yet I have ſeen acting before in the 
country; and the king for my money; he ſpeaks 
all his words diſtinctly, half as loud again as the 


419 


While 


The fel- 
low handles a ſpade as if it was the firſt time he 


He the belt player ;' cries Par- 


Fi . 
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While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in Converſa« 
tion with Partridge, a lady came up to Mr. Jones, 
whom he immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
She ſaid ſhe had ſeen him from the other part of the 
gallery, and had taken that opportunity of ſpeaking 
to him, as ſhe had ſomething to ſay, which might be 
of great ſervice to himſelf. She then acquainted him 
with her lodgings, and made him an appointment the 
next day in the morning; which, upon recollection, 


ſhe preſently changed to the afternoon ; at which time 


Jones promiſed to attend her. 

Thus ended the adventure of the playhouſe ; where 
Partridge had afforded great mirth, not only to Jones 
and Mrs. Miller, but to all who fat within hearing, 
who were more attentive to what he ſaid, than to any 
thing that paſſed on the ſtage. 

He durſt not go to bed all that night, for fear of 
the ghoſt; and for many nights after, ſweated for two 
or three hours before he went to ſleep, with the ſame 
apprehenſions, and waked ſeveral times in great hor- 
7 crying out, Lord have mercy upon us! there 

it is! | 

CHAP, VI. 


J In which the hiſtory is obliged to go back, 
1 T is almoſt impoſlible for the beſt parent to ob- 


ſerve an exact impartiality to his children, even 
tnough no ſuperior merit ſhould biaſs his aflection; 
but ſure a parent can hardly be blamed, when that 
ſuperiority determines his preference. 

As I regard all the perſonages of this hiſtory in the 
light of my children; ſo I muſt confeſs the {ame in- 
clination of pertiality to Sophia; and for that I hope 
the reader will allow me the ſame excuſe, from the 
ſuperiority of her character. 

This extraordinary tenderneſs, which I have for 
my heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long time 
without the utmoit reluctance. I could now, there- 
tote, return impatiently to enquire, what hath hap- 
Sp 9 pened 
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ond to this lovely creature ſince her departure from 
e 


r father's, but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſhort 


viſit to Mr. Blifil. AQ 
Mr. Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his 


mind was caſt, upon the ſudden news he received of 
his daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go after her, 


had not once thought of ſending any account of the 
diſcovery to Blifil. He had not gone far, however, 
before he recollected himſelf, and accordingly ſtopt 
at the very frſt inn he came to, and dif — away 
a meſſenger to acquaint Blifil With his having found 
Sophia, and with his firm reſolution to marry her to 
him immediately, if he would come up after him 
to town, | 

As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of tha 

violent kind, which nothing but the loſs of her for- 
tune, or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his inclina- 
tion to the match was not at all altered by her having 
run away, though he was obliged to lay this to his 
own account. He very readily, therefore, embraced 
this offer. Indeed, he now propoſed the gratifica- 
tion of a very ſtrong paſſion beſides avarice, by mar- 
rying this young lady, and this was hatred ; for he' 
concluded that matrimony afforded an equal oppor- 


tunity of ſatisfying either hatred or love; and this 


opinion 18 very probably verified by much expert- 
ence, To ſay the truth, if we are to judge by the or- 


dinary behaviour of inarried perſons to each other, 
we ſhalt perhaps be apt to conclude, that the genera- 


Iity ſcek the indulgence of the former paſſion only in 
their union of every thing but of hearts. 

There was one difficulty, however, in his way, and 
this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good man, 
when he found by the departure of Sophia (for nei- 


ther that, nor the caule of it, could be concealed from . 


him) the great averſion which ſhe had for his nephew, 
began to be ſeriouſly concerned that he had been de- 
ceived into carrying matters ſo far. He by no means 


concurred with the opinions of thoſe parents, who 
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think it as immaterial to conſult the inclinations of 
their children in the affair of marriage, as to ſolicit 
the good pleaſure of their ſervants when they intend 
to take. a journey; and who are, by law or decency 
at leaſt, with-held often from uſing abſolute force, 
On the contrary, as he eſteemed the inſtitution to be 
of the moſt ſacred kind, he thought every prepara- 
tory caution neceſſary to preſerve it holy and invio- 
late; and very wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt way 
to effect this, was by laying the foundation in previous 

affection. 

Blifil indeed ſoen cured his uncle of all anger on 
the ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteſtations 
that he had been deceived himſelf, with which the 
many declarations of Weſtern very well tallied; but 
now to perſuade Allworthy to conſent to the renew- 
ing his addreſſes, was a matter of ſuch apparent dif- 
ficulty, that the very appearance was ſufficient to have 


- © deterred a leſs enterprizing genius; but this young gen- 


tleman ſo well knew his own talents, that nothing 
within the province of cunning ſeemed to him hard to 
be atchicved. | 

Here then he repreſented the violence of his own 
affection, and the hopes of, ſubduing averſion in the 
lady by perſeverance. He begged that in an affair on 
which depended all his future repoſe, he might at leaſt 
be at liberty to try all fair means for ſucceſs. Heaven 
forbid, he ſaid, that he ſhould ever think of prevail- 
ing by any other than the moſt gentle methods! 
© Beſides, fir,” ſaid he, if they fail, you may then 
* (which will be ſurely time enough) deny your cone 
« ſent.” He urged the great and eager deſire which 
Mr. Weſtern had for the match, and laſtly, he made 
great uſe of the name of Jones, to whom he imputed 
all that had happened; and from whom, he ſaid, to 
os ſo valuable a young lady was even an act of 
charity. - | 
All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwac- 
kum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of 
+487 | ; - parents 


— 


garents than Mr. Blifil himſelf had done. He at. 


cribed the meaſures Which Mr. Blifil was deſirous to 


take, to chriſtian motives; and though' ſays be, 
the good young gentleman hath mentioned charity 


« laſt, I am almoſt convinced, it is his firſt and prin- 


© cipal confideration,” 


Square, poſſibly, had he been preſent, would 


have ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different 


key, and would have diſcovered much moral fit- 


neſs in the proceeding; but he was now gone to 
Bath for the recovery of his health. 

Allworthy, though not without reluQance, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew. He ſaid, he 
would accompany him to London, where he might 
be at liberty to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain 
the lady: But I declare,“ ſaid he, I will never 
give my conſent to any abſolute force being put on 
her inclinations, nor ſhall you ever have her, unleſs 
© ſhe can be brought freely to compliance. 


Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew 


betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed 
over by the inferior; and thus is the prudence of the 
beſt of heads often defeated, by the tenderneſs of the 
beſt of hearts. | 

Blifil having obtained this unhoped-for acquieſ- 
cence 1a his uncle, reſted not till he carried his pur- 
pole into execution. And as no immediate buſineſs 
required Mr. Allworthy's preſence in the country, 


and little preparation is neceſſary to men fer a jours 
ney, they-ſet out the very next day, and arrived in 


town that evening, when Mr. Jones, as we have 
ſeen, was diverting himſelf with Partridge at the 
play. £54 

7. he morning aſter his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited on 
Mr. Weſtern, by whom he was moſt kindly and gra- 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had every poſ- 
{ible aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſſible) that 
he ſhould very ſhorily be as happy as Sophia could 


make him; nor would the ſquire ſuffer the yaung- 


gentle; 
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gentleman to return to his uncle, till he had, almoft 
againſt his will, carried him to his ſiſter. 


CHAP. VIL 


In which Mr. Weſtern pays a vifit to his ſiſter, in compan 
with Mr. Biß. e 


RS. Weſtern was reading a lecture on prudence 
and matrimonial politics to her niece, when 
her brother and Blifil broke in with leſs ceremony 
than the laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner 
ſaw Blifil than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt loſt the 
uſe of all her faculties; but her aunt on the contrary 
waxed red, and having all her faculties at command, 
began to exert her tongue on the ſquire. | 
« Brother,* ſaid ſhe, I am aſtoniſhed at your be- 
haviour: will you never learn any regard to deco- 
rum? Will you ſtill look upon every apartment 
as your own, or as belonging to one of your coun- 
try tenants? Do you think yourſelf at liberty 
to invade the privacies of women of condi- 
tion, without the leaſt decency or notice?“ 
Why, what a pox 1s the matter now,* quoth the 
ſquire, one would think J had caught you at'— 
None of your brutality, Sir, I befeech you,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe.— You have ſurpriſed my poor niece fo, 
© that ſhe can hardly, I ſee, ſupport herſelf.— Go, 
my dear, retire, and endeavour to recruit your 
6 ſpirits; for I ſee you have occaſion? At which 
words, Sophia, who never received a more welcome 
command, haſtily withdrew, 

s To be ſure, fiſter,” cries the ſquire * you are 
© mad, when I have brought Mr. Blifil here to court 
her, to force her away | 

Sure, brother,” ſays ſhe, you are worſe than 
© mad, when you know in what ſituation affairs are, 
to- — I am ſure, I aſk Mr, Blifil pardon, but he 
© knows very well to whom to impute ſo diſagreeable 
6 a reception, For my own part, I am ſure 1 ſhall 
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© always be very glad to ſee Mr. Blifil; but his own 


good ſenſe would not have ſuffered him to proceed 
« ſo abruptly, had not you compelled him to it.“ 


Blifil bowed and ſtammered, and looked like a, 


fool; but Weſtern, without giving him time to form 
a ſpeech for the purpoſe, anſwered. Well, well, I 
ain to blame if you will, I always am, certainly; 
© but come, let the girl be fetched back again, or let 
Mr. Blifil go to her 
and there's no time to be loſt,” Y 

« Brother,” cries Mrs. Weſtern, © Mr. Blifil, I am 


t confident, underſtands himſelf better than to think. 


of ſeeing my niece any more this morning after 


© what hath happened. Women are of a nice con- 


© texture; and our ſpirits, when diſordered, are not 
to be recompoſed in a moment. Had you ſuffered 
Mr. Blifil to have ſent his compliments to my niece, 
and to have defired the favour of waiting on her 


in the afternoon, I ſhould poſſibly have prevailed - 


© on her to have ſeen him; but now I deſpair of 
bringing about any ſuch matter,” 925 

© I am very ſorry, madam,” cried Blifil, that Mr. 
 Weſtern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which I 
can never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occa- 
i toned * © Indeed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, interrupting 
him, you need make no apologies, we all know my 
6- brother fo well.” ; | 

I don't care what any body knows of me,“ an- 
ſwered the ſquire ;—* but when muſt he come to ſee 
© her ? for confider, Il tell you, he is come up on 
© purpoſe, and ſo is Allworthy.— Brother,“ ſaid 
ſhe, * whatever meſſage Mr. Blifil thinks proper to 
* ſend to my niece, ſhall be delivered to her; and I 
* {ſuppoſe ſhe will want no inſtructions to make a 
proper an{wer. I am convinced ſhe will not refuſe 
© to fee Mr. Blifil at a proper time. The devil ſhe 
won't,“ anſwered the {quire.—+ Odſbud!—don't 


' we know, I ſay nothing, but ſome volk are wiſer. 


than all the world, —1f I might have had my will, 


He's come up on purpoſe, 


« ſhe 
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© ſhe had not run away be ore: and now I expect to 
© hear every. moment ſhe is guone again. For as 
great a fool as ſome volk thinks me, I know very 
well ſhe hates'——* No matter, brother,” replied 
Mrs. Weſtern, + I will not hear my niece abuſed, It 
is a rcfleftion on my family. She is an honour 
to it; and ſhe will be an honour to it, I pro- 
miſe you, I will pawn my whole reputation in 
the world on her condutt.——I ſhall be glad 
to ſee vou, brother, in the afternoon; for I have 
ſomewhat of importance to mention to you. 
At preſent, Mr. Blifil, as well as you, muſt excuſe 
me; for I am in haſte to dreſs.“— Well, but, 
ſaid the ſquire, do appoint a time.'— Indeed,” ſaid 
ſhe, I can appoint no time, — I tell you, I will ſee 
© you in the afternoon.— What the devil would 
you have me do?” cries the ſquire, turning to Bliſil, 
I can no more turn her, than a beagle can turn an 
old hare, Perhaps ſhe will bein a better humour in 
the atternoon.'—* I am condemned, I ſec, fir, to 
misfortune,* an{wered Blifil, but I ſhall always 
own my obligations to you. - He then took a cere- 
monious leave of Mrs. Weſtern, who was altogether 
as ceremonious on her part; and then they departed; 
the ſquire muttering to himſelf with an oath, that 
Blifil ſhould ſce his daughter in the afternoon. 

It Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this 1nter- 
view, Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he imputed 
the whole behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour 
only, and to her diſſatisfactiqn at the omiſſion of 
ceremony in the viſit ; but Bliftil ſaw a little decper 
into things. He ſuſpected ſomewhat of more cons 
lequence, from two or three words which dropt 
trom the lady; and, to ſay the truth, he ſuſpected 
right, as will appear when I have unfolded the ſeve- 
ral matters which will be contained in the following 
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